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BITBRBATURS, Sec. 
~~, SONG OF PICARDIE. 
From a Story in the New Monthly Magazine 


O Picardie! O Picardie! 
No home for me like Picardie! 
The sun may rise 
In other skies, 
But nought like the suns of Picardie. 


he grape is bred in Picardie, 

And the apple is red as e’er you'll see 
And the yellow corn, 
Where I was born, 

Js the best in all good Picardie ! 


And the girls dance like in Picardie, 

And their eyes are bright where I would be, 
And the men are fleet, 
And the song as sweet, 

As ever was heard in Picardie. 


But what is all else in Picardie, 

Dear home of mine, compared with thee ? 
When the wars are oc'r 
UA march no more, 

Sut dwell till I die in Picardie ! 


PERE LA CHAISE. 


Powards the extremity of that side which ie opposite to Vineounes 
reis a grove, the plautation of which beautifully shades the monu- 
rots. Allis romantie about this grove: the very tombstones, sven 
mn the plain, appear like so many spirits or supernatoral beings, warn- 
ug the preseat generation to prepare svon to take their places among 
te dead. Every thing in this sacred spot furnishes useful and awful 
was. When we look to the distant prospect, and see the laborer 
wwing his seed, which will soon, in course, spring up, we have ayem- 
em of the fate that awaits us after we have been consigned to the 
ub. Oa the appearance of spring, when we see the surrounding 
ids covered with a fine verdure, how strikingly it conveys to us the 
ilea, that the Almighty has power to give life to the cold clay,that sur- 
onds us! On the evening of a fine day, when the settigg sun is 


ting this hemisphere, leaving in its track along ray of Jight, the | 


vlections of which are for some time afterwards enjoyed upon earth, 
tarereminded of the last moments of the good man, soantendeal in 
lustre of the most exalted virtues, lannching into his eternal abode, 
py in the remembrance of every good action, and brilliant in his 
unpleto sacceeding generations. After a stormy and dreary day, 
ning Whieh the sun has been constantly obscured by clouds, and is 
wcealed before evening, by those black masses w hich at length usher 
he darkest night, succeeding to a gloomy and uncertain day, what a 
Yimage does this pourtray of the fate that awaits the wicked ! 


Vecupied with these thoughts, we naturally begin to reflect when we 


hall cease to live. A cloud appears,a gust of wind violently 
vesit along, and its passing shadow warns us of the rapid course of 
tives. Can we still doubt the proximity of our lasthour? Do we 


hope, that lengthened old age, wil! infallibiy crown along life! Let 
toproach the tombstones, and their read a lesson trom the epitaphs 
ithe tate of man be different from what the fate of man has been? 
"hat is the inscription we see engraved on that stene which stands on 
tag ground tothe right of the entrance of the grove’ Does it 

re We death of some venerable man who has long been warned of 
roach by his whitened locks and decaying frame? Ah, no! here 

te remains of a young mother who wastorn from her family in the 

y spring of life, and at atime when the age of her only child most 
Ni it i¢ mother’s care, when she herself constituted the sole hap- 

0 her husband. Her last sighs were, 

Va, my God! If iti thy pleasure that I should die, have pity on 
*) hustand and child.’ Jeanne Catherine Thiebaalt, beloved wile of 


. 


2 Julien Vie. died at the age of 23 years, on the 25th of April, 1520, 


pronouncing the above words, which are engraven on the hearts of 
Sconsdlable husband and relatives.” 
4) KiRE mortals! death treads close upon our paths, and we know 
, rn cactant that he m ay arrest our course : yet we live tranquilly. 
ae sy distance trom this is the tomb of a 
he %Y the iron hand of war, ina far distant country. 
, ng him, saw her only hope f 
Overwhelmed w ith erie? 
$ Obsequies, 


me } 


‘ His mother, 
and consolation in this life extinguish- 
, and not being able to pay the last duties 
she erected here a funeral cenotaph, that there might 
© spot on earth where she could publickly and solemnly pay re- 
/Sismemory, and alleviate in some measure the beav vy alttie- 
_ h had fallen upon her. In the principal part of the stone a 

“€ young warrior is placed, encircled with a crown well far- 

‘thoak and laurel. Underneath is this de dication, alittle too 


“Sous, perhaps; but it is difficult to suit every class of warriors, if 


“ry alone constitute the hero— 
* Sta viator, heroem vides.” 

swoud reversed accompany this egitaph :— 

lage of the most tender mother to the memory of the best 
~ npn 3 of sons. Antonie j 
ted her nk ag 2% years, sabaltern in the 16 
« de ically on the field of battle, on the 
“rts of Poland.” 


wey + 


whine and 
The boa 
“¢ e<t 


th regiment of dragoons, 


young warrior, mowed | 


C. M. Guillaume de Grange, 
4th ef February, 1£07, in | Every species of interest the 


a fleure of ; al 24 ‘ ‘. ar) + te et 
© Begure of a female shedding tears ever an urn hich } tations of Nature, it peculiarly iavites the scuceut © 
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she is holding ; this is Madame le Grange. Underneath is this inscrip- 
tion :-— 
“Oh, my dearly beloved son! death alone can put an end to my 
grief.” 
A small cresset, in which spices are burned, fills up the rest of the 
space on this side of the stone. On the opposite side is the following 
| elegy :-— 
“ Monament erected to the memory of the best of sons and kindest 
| of friends. 
“ Antoine C. M. de la Grange, on only son, subaltern in the 16th 
regiment of dragoons, died heroically on the field of battle, at the age 
| of 25 years, a victim to his courage and bravery, regretted by his com- 
| manders, his friends, his comrades, and generally by all who kuew him. 
| He was the offspring of the most ancient nobles of Limoges. His an- 
cestors have served with distinction, and have filled honourable sta- 
i tions. After having signalized himself by his bravery at Austerlitz, Je- 
(na, Erfurth, Spandau, &c. he met his death in the frightful deserts of 
Poland, in the battle of the 4th Feb. 1507. It was in a dangerous pass, 
at the entrance of a village. A cali was made for him who dared to 
attempt to pass first. He immediately replied, ‘1 am the man,’ and 
advaneed. At that moment a ball pierced his heart. His last words 
on the field of battle were, ‘My mother! my poor mother!’ Oh, my 
dearly and well-beloved sen, my best friend, my only good in this 
world!’ ‘twas thy valour, thy devotedness to thy — which de- 
| prived me of again seeing thee, and whieh was the only blessing J 
| prayed for. Ob! thou so good, so kind, so sensible, never can I weep 
| enough, nor equal my grief to thy deserts. Thou who possessed all 
| the qualities of the mind and heart, receive the homage of thy unfortu- 
| nate and inconsolable mother, whose grief can only cease with life. 

Beings kind and good, pity my fate. He well deserved to live, to be 
| reunited to his tender mother. He prayed ouly, as a recompense for 

all his hardships and dangers, to see os once more, to press her again 
be heart, before either should quit this life.” 

‘Adjoining to the tomb of tworprincesses, and surrounded by persons 
| of: high rank, lies a shoemaker, with his wife by his side. Seeing that 
| equality reigns among the dead, we are not surprised at this contiguity. 
| But, if there is a place where humility ought to be practised with rigour, 

and above all, by one whose occupation was not the most dignified, 

surely it is where dust comes to dust. Agreeably to the usual custom, 
| M. Sebastien Schacherer caused an epitaph to be engraved upon the 
| tombstone of his wife, and, according to the common practice also, she 





is there eulogised. Nobody has a right to complain of this. But the 
smile forces itself upon us on reading how pompously he has detailed 
his title as shoemaker by brevet to her Royal Highness Mademoiselle 
D’Orleans, conceiving, no doubt, that he should command the respect 
of posterity by so doing: ae ; : 
“TIlere reposes Maria Anne Lauvaurenx, wife of Sebastien Scha- 
cherer, shoemaker by brevet to her Royal Highness Mademoiselle 
P'Orleans; died Zist Fed. 1518, aged 30 years. She was a dutiful 
daughter, a tender mother, a sincere fricud, and a model of virtue and 
piety. Her loss is deeply felt by her husband, her children, and her 
friends, whose happiness she alone constituted. Revered wife, object 
of my most tender affection, accept upon this tomb, now bedewed 
with our tears, the afflicting adieus of your inconsolable husband and 
children, until death shell! reunite us in the presence of our Creator.” 
But the most singular part of this story is, that this good husband was 
so sure of being shortly seized by the grim tyrant, after he had lost his 
better half, that he looked upon hits If as dead: and, therefore, be 
deemed it prudent to compose his own epitaph, and have it engraved 
upon the stone, so that fur some time before his death, we read the fol- 


lowing inscription, in which he had not omitted any of the good quali- | 


ties or estimable virtues of Which he thought himself the legitimate 
pt ssessori— 

“'T’s the memory of Sebastien Schacherer, shoemaker by brevet to 
her Royal Highness Made:noiselle D’Orleans. An obedient and affec- 
tionate son, a good husband, a kind father, a sincere and constant 
friend, he dovoted his life to the good of his family and friends, by 
who he is sincerely regretted. By his talents and his social virtue 
lhe gained the esteem of many persons of high distinction. Every day 
of his life was marked by some good action. He erected this humble 
monument to the memory of his lamented and respected wife, in the 
hope of being united to her in eternity.” ' 

The hopes of this good husband were not disappointed, as he did 
not long survive his wife, leaving his children and relatives to add, that 
he was coasigned to the grave on the 15th of February, 1420. 1 
} —> - 

TRAVELS IN GREECE AND ALBANIA. 
[From a Review of the Travels of the Rev. T. 8. Hughes, by Tho- 
mis Campbelli—cxtracted from the New Monthly Magazine for Sep- 
| tember. } an » , 
The competent traveller, in interesting ce untries, is not an uninepir- 
ing companion to the imagination W hether he lead us over newly 
peopled regions, where rural and civic sounds are for the first time 
| breaking the primeval silence of Nature, or ove r dands whe re barba- 
jrism sits on the grave of civilization, he may equally fill the mind with 

solemn and affecting associations. Whatcan be more poetic al than 
' the prospects of future ages and civilized empires which the imagination 
| must involuntarily conjure u ng hor 
| the Andes or Cordilleras? What bas fiction more romantic than the 
| desolate spot where Delphi was once irradiated with gold and marble 
| or the streets of Cyrene, in Africa, a Greek town once rivalling Athens, 
| where the lion now leaves the print of his foot? 


, 


| Our traveller commences with remarks on Sicily, a country which, 


| though frequently described, is too rich a subject to be yet exhausted 


| of Sicily. 





} Its present de 


in looking round the wide horizon of 


t ground can possess, is united in the soil 


Fiuuberantly fertile, yet exposed to the most hideous devas- 
‘ ; f nataral history 


d state exhibits a motley picturcsqueness, and me 

lancholy proofs how completely saperstition may avullify every blees 
| ing that Heaven ean lavish on the soil and climate of a land. Thy 
| castles of the re Saracen still lend their ornament to the §) 
cilian peer the antiquities of the istand go far beyond the 
| date of those fortresses, for we can trace the ruins of tewnples and fort 

fications in Sicily that take us back to the times of Xerxes and 0! 
Pindar. 

The first Sicilian city recalling classical recollections, which our 
| author explored, was Ghirgenti, the site of the ancient Agrigentum 
| The modern town is meanly built, and noted for little except its po 
| verty: it reckons about fifieen thousand inhabitants: its streets are 
narrow, and miserably paved, and there is nota Tan, where a Hot 
| tentot could Iny out his money with comfort. Yet this is the elty 
| which, if Diodorus Siculus can be trusted, contained eight hundred 
thousand souls. Ks citizens were so rich that one of them bad a cella: 
containing a thousand hogsheads of wine, and entertained five hundred 
guests in a day, who came uninvited. 


It must be owned, indeed, that the immense population ascribed to 
Agrigentum, and to all the old Greek cities of Italy, is apt to stagger 
belief; for, even taking into account the astonishing fertility of the soil, 
and a mighty export of products and manufactures, it stiii seems tittle 
short of a miracle that, besides a number of other populous places 
there should have flourished in Sicily, within the distance of eighty 
miles of each other, two distinct cities, Agrigentum and Syracuse, thet 
were each almost equal in sige to modern Landon. At the same time 
though we may fairly suspect that some exaggeration has reached us on 
this point, the relics of those cittes themselves prescribe limits to our 
incredulity, an clearly evince that art, indastry, and a fertile soil, once 
maintained in Mem a vast and wealthy population. 

‘Till the age {? Xerxes, the affairs of Sicily come into no prominent 
notice.in Greely history; yet, os early as the age of Solon, Aasigen 
tum, w ww ofiginally a colony from Gela, was become a conside 
| rable and th dent commouwealth. Inthe age of Xerses, Persia 
and Carthage: were confederated to exterminate the Greelan name ; 
| and whilst omaternal Greece stood the shock of Asia, her Sicilian colo 
| nists contemporaneously, and with equal heroism, resisted invasion 
ifrom Africa: Tt was fortanate that both Agrigentaum and Syracuse 
| were at that time respectively governed by able princes, who were be 
| loved by their subjects, and in concord with each other. A single ac 
tion of the Syracusan Gelon illustrates the nobleness of his character 
| Having for some time acted as Regent in the state, he called the citi 
zens together in arms. Unarmed himself, and without a single guard, 
he appeared in the midst of them, gave them an account of his admin 
istration, and of the public finances, and concluded thas, “ These have 
heen my measures, people of Syracuse; if you approve of them, I sual! 
be proud of your approbation ; if you condemn them, it is in your 
power to punish me.” The people entrusted him with sovereignty for 
his life. Theron of Agrigentum was the father-in-law of this prince 
Their united forces engaged Hamilecar and his Carthaginians, near Bi 
mera, on the same day that Themistocles fought the Persians at Sala 
nis, and with similar gtory. 

The seventy yeare that succeeded this victory formed the brightest 
era of Agrigentine prosperity; but that wee réceived a shock, 
which it never fully recovered, from another invasion of the Carthagi 
nians, A. B. C. 406, when Himilea, at the head of one hundred thou 
and men—lut lees indebted to that force than to the discord im Agri- 
acntum itself—eaptured the city, and sent its finest pictares and statars 
toCarthage. Wt was long afterwards a populous place, but ceased to be 
the rival of Syracuse. 
| Some traces of ite magnificence are still to he found on the preeipi 
tous platform of rocks on whieh the old Agrigentum stood, and to which 
Virgil alludes if the ines— 











“ Ardans inde Agragas ostentat maxima longe 
Monia, magnanimam quondam generator equernm—” 

and glorious must have been the long line of embattled walls that tow 
ered above those perpendienlar cliffs. Among the publie buildings o! 
this city, six temples of the Doric order were peculiarly noted for ¢oim 
bining simplicity with grandeur. Inoue of these, that was dedicated to 
Juno Licinia, Zeuxis bung his famous portrait of the goddess, peiuted 
from the naked beauty of five chested btiainn, lt wonld have been 
bat natural if devont Pagans had got into the habit of kiesing so much 
as this picture must have presented, but we are not told of its 
having excited any such piety; whilet in another Agrigentine termaple 
there was a statne of Hercules in bronze, which had its mouth absolute|; 
worn by the kisses of its worshippers. How similar is superstition in 
A statue of Jupiter and Capitolinus, which was Catholically 
metamorphosed into a St. Peter, and at present occupies his chair « 
| Rome, has nearly lost the toes of one foot by the osculative devotion © 

vious Catholics 

' The greatest architectural boast of Agrigentum was the temple © 
Olympian Jupiter 340 feet in length, 160 m breadth, and 120 in heigl ; 
| inferior in dimensions only to the great temple of Diana at Ephesus, end 
approaching the utmost limite which the Gireeks prescribed to them 
selves in producing the sublime of architecture by magnitude. Its pi 
| lars were so colossal that a man could hide bimeelf in one of their fx 
\tings; and upon the walls of the Cella, statues thirty feet high 7 
sented the Titams. Of these Olympian ruins, our author says that “ frag 
| ments of their vast extablature and capitals appear at first sight like disyounted 
| rocks e 
| The race-ground where Agrigentum exercised her noble steeds, fs 
still recognizable in a beautiful plain of turf between two conical hills 
which still bear the name of La Meta, or the gool. It is re-aarkable 
that of the forty-three extant Odes of Pindar, eleven are addressed to 
natives of Sicily, and four of them to Agrigentine victors in the pubif 
games. Still also remains the celebrated Piscina, or fis d of Agri 
gentus, which was thirty fect deep, and nearly a mile in circuit. ff 
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“uad swans and other aqutic birds on its surface, like our Serpentine 
iver, but must have greatly exceeded that piece of water in extent. |, 
After ing throack Castri Giovanni, a romantic town where - 
vaouatain cocks are literally honeycombed with eaves that afford — 
‘atignes to the lowest classes, and where a barbarous dialect of avy in 
‘mu spoken by a part of the population, and after ov ortames 
field of Enna, where “ Proserpine gathered flowers,” out traveller pro- 
ceeded t Syracase. ; : 
if suighty Raoes and events crowd upon the mind when we pores 
read the name of Syracuse, what vivid historic associations — 
iwakened by the soil itself! The city of Syrmeuse was invoked rt in 
dar as“ The Fame of Mars,” and extolied-by Cicero as the most be 
ful iv the Grecian world. It was the scene of some of the greatest be- 
ing aud events of antiquity, of Gelon’s patriotism, of Harmocrates's 
valour, wnd of Dionysius’s transcendant genius. It battled Come : 
it crushed and eaptured the proudest armada equipped by area ~ 
plenitude of her power; and after opposing the science of Archimedes 
\@ the strength of Rome, it was lost only by the imebriety of its guards 
during the night of Diana's festival. Its fate stirred compassion even 
in the heart of its rugged conqueror When Mareellus looked down b 
inorning from its heights on the whole expanse of Byracuse, the on 
of {ts palaces and temples glittering in the sun, of its harbours so — 
impregnable, and its fleets so lately invincible, the recollection of its 
ancient glory, the knowledge of its iinpending fate, and the importance 
of his own vietgry, iinpressed him with such emotions, that he burst 
into tears. After a lapse of two thousdpd years, the traveller who 
looks’dewn from the same spot-sees the scene of desolation completed, 
tvroves, palaces, and temples have ail pm oye and the arid rock 
lone remains, where the serpent basks, and the solitary wild-llower is 
unbent by human footsteps. From the Roman conquest the city dated 
its decay; its treasures plundered, its pictures and statdes torn away, 
vod its liberties crushed, arts, commerce, agriculture, and population 
imultaneously deelined. Some vestiges of the grandeur of Syracese 
undoubtedly remained, even under the oppression of Rome and the 
degeneracy of the Byzantine empire; but the convalsion of earth- 
quakes, and the fanatic fury of Saraeenic invaders, at last effaced it 
trom the catalogue of large cities; and now, under the fertlest branch 
of the Bourbons, it has only a squalid, superstitiqns,co® idle population 
of 12,090 souls. ‘The portion of its land that was enee most fertile, is 
at present become a pestilent marsh. 

Sut though at this day there are so few remains of the ndmerous and 
vast buildings of Syracuse, that it is difficult to guess how their mate- 
rinls have disappenred, there are still some noble traces of its ancient 
architecture. fn the island of the harbour, called Ortygia, some foun- 
dations have been discovered, which apparently belonged to the sta- 
pendous granaries built amidst the fortifications of the place by the 
wreat Dionysius, The modern cathedral, dedicated to “ Our Lady of 
Columns,” ts so called from its enclosing within its wells the celebrated 
lemple of Minerva, with twenty-four of its noble pillars, 28 feet in 
height and 6 feet 6 inches in diameter. The nave of the modern 
chureh is formed out of the ancient cella, the walls having been perfo- 
vated to admit of passages into the side aisles, which consist of the 
north and south porticoes of the ancient peristyle. Cicerois diffuse in 
lis description of this ancient edifice, which, though spared by Marcel- 
ius, was stripped to the bare walls of all its splendid ornaments by the 
infamous Verres. Upon the sammit of its roof there was elevated an 

euormons gilded shield, that was consecrated to Minerva. This ob- 
ject, which was visible a great way off in the reflection of the sun, was 
eheld with religious aspect; and the mariner at sea made an offering 
when he took leave of its last glimmerings. In that quarter of the 
city which was called Acradine there are also vestiges of the walls 
wnce defended by the genius of Archimedes. Here and there, the 





tune of waters, and the odours and echoes of # mountam 
country, give ical sensations to the heart which poetry itself cen- 
not = ate ay srt a seeks to express them; and the free moun- 
taineer has patriotic songs more expressive of bliss than he would have 
if his land were a level of gardens, and steam-carriages were passing 
through it at the rate of thirty miles an heur. “The pid Arcadian was 
so illiterate, that, if the other Greeks bad been like Aim, we should not 
now be speaking of Greece. But t a simple, and almost savage" 
being, he was not an uninteresting child of the Grecian family. In a 
foreign service he never forgot the banks of his native Ladon, where 
he had woven the wreaths of wild flowres, and sung the loves of Daph- 


nis and Leuci 
ion has produced in this 





Terrific is debbangs which Turkish o ! 
once poetic land. At present, instead ot exhibiting youths and virgins 
that would be models for the painter and seulptor, it contains only @ 
hard-featured race, worn down by labour end famine. 

From thence our author carries us to Argos, where he gives a lengthy 
and learned dissertation on Cyelopéan Architecture, and on the history 
of those “monsters of gigantic stature,” the Cyclopses. With great hw 
mility we suspect that there is not the smallest necessity for identifyin 
the subject ot these ruins called Cyclopéan, with those enormous ol 
gentlemen. We do not believe that the above species of architeeture 
took its name from Cyclopéan builders, but from the primitive Peles- 
gic tower having been constructed-with cireles of stones, lessening as 
they ascended, till only one open space far light was left at, the top af 
the building. ‘The tower having thus but a single window on its head, 
might very well be compared to a Cyclops. : 

Without disparagement to Mr. Hughes's remarks on Corinth and 
Athens, we think he is less entertaining on these spats than several 
preceding travellers. 

We shall pass on with him, therefore, to Thebes and Phocis. In 
the former place, the traveller has little to cherish his interest in the, 
scenery but names and associations, as the modern city scarcely con- 
tains a vestige of its pristine state, and occupies only a part of the an- 
cient Cadméan Acropolis,—the Acropolis of Cadmus !—the civilizer of 
the world, who flourished before the oaks had grown up in our island, 


his moral investigutions. We are 


to smile _ 
those moral sentences; yet,if thei amet = Sim pliei, 
they would perhaps repay our cule with 4 lock af alive at this . 
as | are, these moral lesssons have not bee thet, sim: 
vestibule, besides, contained a “ 


corner silver vase, the offering of Crosys 
amphore. e amphora contained a Roman ‘oan ted 
noble vessel might almost challenge comparison a SO that 1, 
Ton ; and it is no wonder that it was resorted 1, , ' the Heidel. 
their grand festival'the Theophaniw. Here, als, 2 the Detphian * 
chair, from whence the poet used to deliver hi, s°" b. 
Apollo at the Pythygn games ; and also another ino 
interest, arecord of the victory at Platwa. It He 
formed by the interlacing folds of three se _ & brazen pill: 
heads rted a golden tripod. “pents, wh jeeti 

The ytum of the Cella, or the most 

— ee “-e —s entered only 
temple. In this solemn sane ; 4 

af-tite Pythian Apollo, from which we ceaen nd beautify 

Apollo of Belvidere was a copy. “om to believe i 

The Adytumn contained that deep oracular ch 
mephitie afflatus issued. It was surrounded by a raili 
now orifice was covered by a lofty tripod, ony hich the’ ns 
thia was seated, and often forcibly held down by the hi + 
she uttered horrible gavings and discasdant sounds ancy priest ar 
the temple kept for that especial purpose, arranged i vm the por: 
delivered to their deluded votariee Before asses * le Xameters, an, 
bathed in the water of Bastalia, crowned herself y oo Son tripod sy, 
its leaves to increase her intoxication, and drank the dean 
of Cassotis, which seems to have been brou 
subterranean duct into the Ceila. 

The whole Temple, with its sacred ground, was eu 1) 
large peribolas, or enclosure, from which avennes led to — " 
of the city ; and adjoinining it was that splendid theatre te eet 
musical contests at the Pythian games were held. Within on 
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that shaded the superstitions of the Druids! Such is the high antiquity 
of Thebes. Still, our local enthusiasm on the spot is sustained more by 
thoughts than substantial objects, and the oy remnant of antiquity 
that our traveller could discover was a small portion of Cyclopéan 
masonry, on the northern side of the citadel. 

But if he fail to trace artificial monuments of Greece in this quarter, 
he is not, as in Arcadia, so unfortunate as to find the aspect of human 
nature itself disappointing his classic recollections. The gardens 
around Thebes are very luxuriant, the soil beiug rich, and every fa- 
cility of irrigation afforded by an abundance of fountains. We —_ 
conclude, therefore, that at the time of his visit, though Turkish 
power had not yet ceased, the Thebans were tolerably happy. ‘Their 
manners stil continued, even so as to recall a living picture of Ho- 
mer’s times, and our author remarked many instances of that personal 
heauty among the people, as of old, by groups of women and girls, 
belonging to families which we should call the gentry, all employed in 
washing the family linen. Ina party thus occupied, our author ob- 
served a damsel of extraordinary beauty, who appeared to be of su- 
perior rank, and had been wooed by many suitors of noble station. 
She justly reminded our traveller of the Nausicaa, of the Odyssey, 
and he describes this living paragon of Greece in terms that would 
tempt one to travel farther for a sight of her, than even for a walk 
around the Cadméan Arcrapolis, 

We regret that our traveller leaves Beeotia so speedily, and that he 
has not visited the Lake Copais, so as to add to the interestiug inves- 
tigations that have been made respecting its subterranean outlets. 





rock itself is chiseled into battlements; and wherever there are re- 
mains of gateways, they are found so placed that they must have 
obliged the assailant to approach them, for a great length of way, with 
tiis unshielded right side unprotected. ; 

The Hexapylon of Syracuse, of Which our author has given a satisfac- 
tory map, was not, as many commentators on Livy bave supposed, a 
here part of the wall, but a noble fortress, constrficted with such cou- 
symmate skill as to have excited the admiration of the best modern 
judges of military architectare. Its ruins still exhibit the size and ex- 
tent of its subterranean passages, from whence both ivfantry and caval- 
ry might make their sallies, and retreat again, uader protection of the 
ort; the huge squate towers of its solid masonry are still to be traced ; 
aud the ground is strewn with the vast blocks of parapets, which are 
bored with grooves for pouring melted pitch and lead on the heads of 
assailants. 

Such was ancient Syracuse. The fullest sympathy with our author's 
iaterest in its memory need not prevent our repeating a doubt as to the 
vast population of old which he ascribes to it. True, the circuit of its 
walls was twenty-two miles; and Thucydides, long before its era of 
prosperity under Dionysius, allows that it was equal to Athens; but the 
increase of its population after Thucydides time is merely conjectural, 
and the inhabitants of all Attica scarcely exceeded half a million. But 
Mf. Hughes infers that Syracuse must have contained 1,200,000 souls, 
because Diodorus Siculus states that 60,000 citizens assisted Dionysius 
in fortifying the uppertown. ‘T’o this argument, however, it must be 
wbjected that Diodorus was a credulous author—that he wrote long 
alter the period in question, and that he was particularly prone to ex- 
uggeration whenever the glory of his native Sicily was concerned. 

Etna was ef course an object of our traveller's euriosity, bat our 
limits will only permit us to glance rapidly over his poregrinations. 
trom Messina we follow him to the island of Zante, the ancient 
‘woody Zacynthas ;" from thence, September 1213, he proceeded to 


ine Peloponnesus; and, in a short time, we find hitn in the heart of | 


the Peninsula, amidst the enchanting scenery of Areddia, The charm 
which that region brings to our associations is Greek, amd is classical; 
yet how differently it interests us from almost evé®y other spot of 
(reece. Elsewhere, in shaping the general image of Ancient Greece, 
we picture to ourselves the crowded agora and the wealthy port— 
the walls enclosing gorgeons temples and a dens» population—the 
triumphs of art, and the productiveness of industry But Arcadia had 
no arts beyond the song and the cithara; her beauty was all from na- 
iure. It was that of her skies and landscapes—her blooming peasant- 
ry, and the pastoral mnsic to which they were passionately addicted 
s en any of her towns were larger than villages, and of her tem- 
ples and monuments there were none that were the. work of native 
wertists, The rivers are torrents unfit for navigation, tnd the roads too 
steep for carriages, so that the Arcadian carried his wool to truck at 
Elis over mountains on the backs of mules. Corn was grown, but the 
main Le gn of this simple people for food was on their flocks 
and berds, and the venison and Chocbeiets of the forest 
tilt an advanced period that they were persuaded to build a consitera- 
ide town, or that the hear and wolf ceased to contribute their skins to 
wie wardrobe of an Arcadian zentleman 
In more than one respect the ancient Arcadian résembled the mo- 
cera Swiss. He was robust in body. fond af freedom and his native 
rome; exqusitely sensitive to his native songs and music, yet at the 
ame time willing to serve a+ a mercerary in foreign armies. All these 
eculiarities sprang naturally out of his circumstances. Freedom and 
a healthy climate necessarily produced r redundant number of strong 


ten, who, understanding no mechanic arts. had nothing but their | 


words, and sinews, and courage, to offer the strangers who might em- 
jlog them. ‘The fresh air of their mountains invigorated their organs 
»ovond those of the other tribes, whose wanner gt life was softer, and 
fore sedentary, in the bosom of cities: and therefore they were the 
best singers among the Greeks. Their conntry produces the land tor- 
eise, and the shell of that animal was wade the frame of their guitars 
But they were poetical, as well as musical, md whothat has ever lived 
fmong pastoral mountains and the sound of dashing streams feels not 


4B attachment to his soil, unknown to the inhabithat of plains? The 


It was not! 


Whether those outlets are artificial or natural, is a point that yet re- 
mains to be determined, but on either hypothesis, they are among the 
| very greatest curiosities on the surface of the globe. Our author, 
however, was too warm a worshipper of the Muses to concern him- 
j self particularly about thesc tunnels, and he turns off westward te 
; Phoeis, where he presently comes in presence of Mount Parnassys. 
| It is here we must own that we are best pleased with Mr. Hughes. 
| When he and his companions got the first view of that vast natural 
amphitheatre, on which the city of Apollo once shone, he says they 
stood mute for some time contemplating the desolate magnificence of 
}the scene. The site is compared by Strabo to a vast natural thea- 
tre, and the comparison is just, even to the minutest details; for the 
| city was not only bnilt ina fino semicircular sweep of the monntains, 
| but suspended, as it were, upon regular gradations of terraces, built in 
ithe CyclopCan style of masonry. These, therefore, would not un- 
| aptly represent ranges of seats, whilst the Lycoréan crags, towering 
| aloft around them, might be likened to the great gallery or portico of 
the Greek theatre. The deep valley of the Pleistus in front of Delphi, 
gives an adequate space for a proscenium, and the scene is displayed 
in the opposite heights of Cirphis. Such was the colossal theatre. 
where deities and their satellites composed the drama. How splendid 
must have been its effect when art contended with mature for pre-emi- 
nence in its decoration—when, with these solemn cliffs and vencrable 
masses of rock, the stately majesty of the Dorie temple, and the light 
‘elegance of the columned portico, were beautifully contrasted—when 
all these artfully-constructed terraces held up to universal adiniration 
| masterpieces of ancient sculpture, whilst the curling incense rose from 
} a thousand altars, and the cleng of trumpets, and the peal of anthems, 
lwere reverberated among the rocks. —QOur author enters with more 
| boldness than success into the remote history of the wonderfal’ Temple 
of Delphi, which may have been exceedingly ancient as a prophetic 
shrine, but certainly never rose into much consequence before the in- 
vasion of Greece by the Heraclidw. It is with surprise that we find 
our author quoting the supposed Homeric hymn to Apollo as evidence 
of its fame in the Homeric age, for it is now a generally conceded 
| point that that hymn is a post-Homeriec composition: and it is with 
| astonishment, that we read a reference to the 104th line of the first 


hook of the Hiad as a proof that Delphi was wealthy in the days of | 
The passages whch he quotes contains not a_ vestige of | 


Homer. 
allusion to Delphi. There is evidently a typographical error in oar 
traveller's text, but an error of this nature, in a book designed for clas- 
sical discussion, is extremely awkward and discreditable 
There is, nevertheless, great merit in Mr. Hughes's atte inpt to add 
| to the distinctness of our conceptions respecting the ancient eppear- 
ance of Delphi; and though he has been more indebted to the author 
of Anacharsis’s travels than he seems willing to ackitowledge, yet, on 


the Whole, his description of the Temple and scenery is more com- | 
° | 


pressed and definite than that of Bartheleml. 


The form of the ‘Femple, he observes, wes a rectangular parallelo- 
gram, of the Dorie order of architecture, surrounded with a perystyle 
hypethral, like the Parthenon and other Grecian temples of great 
magnitude and splendour. 
| Very sure, from the mere circumstance of its being a temple dedicated 

to Apollo, as well as from other proofs. The Metopes seem to have 
been adorned with very beautiful sculpture, and here poetry interferes 
to bring back the triumphs of a sister art from oblivion. Words, are 
may say, in this instance. have proved more durable than stones. - In 
that exquisite trage dy, the Ton of Euripides, the plot of which so beau- 
tifully resembles that of Douglas, the hero from whom the piece is 
named describes, in the most glowing manner, the s« ulptures that 
| once ornamented Delphi. ‘The stones have been worn away, but the 
| speeches of Ion, and the responses which they elicit from the chorus. 
still remaiy to inform us what the spirited groups and subjects of those 
| sculptures must have been. Over the entrance of the Pronaos, which 
was closed by ponderous aud magnificent doors, that mysterious mo- 
nosyllable EI was inscribed, upon which Plutarch has left ns a long 
and ingenious treatise. The Ponaos, or vestibule of the Cella, was 
insetibed with those well-known aphorisms of the wise men of Greece 
| cach of whom came in person to dedic 


ite the con 


nfrated 
HWatce essence of 


| sauri, or treasuries, belonging to the different states o 


That it was turned east and west we are | 


of the Peribolus were the habitations of the priests and enor: 
the shrine, the lustral vessels into which laurel boughs eas 
| for the purpose of sprinkling the suppliants, and those ectulananl T. 
: ; f Greece. te 
| were filled with the most costly works of art. a 
Within this sacred Peribolus jt seems probable that th 
| held, to which the Delphian citizens were invited | 


| in which lay the chief expenses of consulting 


ose fe ASIS Wer 
9Y proclamation, op, 
; the Oracle. A th, 
| nucle, or large tent, was erected for this purpose, covered with splen 
rhe, 


tapestry. Twice in the history of Delphi it was attacked by barbarian: 
| who w ished to plunder it ; namely, by the Persians, and the Gauls, |, 
, both instances the assailants were repulsed by what was commonly | 
| lieved to be the thunder and lightning of heaven. ‘The inter vr ig 
} Heaven with electric aid is a very improbable circumstance ke * 
| possible to conceive that the Greek priests were in some de ies 
| quainted with gunpowder? Our author hints at this ee te \ 
| Higgins, in his History of the Celtic Druids, very strongly adopt 
Strange as it may seem, itis not unworthy of consideration. 

Thus far we have attempted to give a cursory sketch of those part 
of Mr. Hughes's work in which he appears chiefly AS an antiquar 
traveller. His account of Modern Greece becomes most wasticals 
interesting when he enters the dominions of Ali Pacha. [See the \' 
bion of last week. ] . 4 

— 
LISBON IN 1s08, OR THE ROYAL ENILES. 
From the United Service Journal. 

Of all the remarkable events caused by the overwhelming power 
the French armie s between the years 1206 and 1809, not one, perhaps 
was more interesting to the feelings of the eye-witnesses than tho, 
memorable scene, the embarkation of the Royal Family of Bregan 
from Lisbon; nor has any one been of equal consequences in its re 
sults, from their subsequent emigration and final settlement in the disten' 
colonies of the Brazil, now become one of the most extensive empire: 
in the world. 

Bonaparte having determined, after the treaty of Tilsit, to establis 
his brother Joseph on the throne of Spain, and extend his own alrent) 
colossal power to the straits of Calpe, had no sooner removed the te’ 
tering crown from the weak head of Ferdinand, than he east his engi 
eye on defenceless Portugal, and instantly resolved the western ocew 
should be the only boundary to his conquests on that side of Europe 

Notwithstanding his pacific professions towards the Portuguese, # 
his openly declared determination to respect their neutrality, the Br 
tish cabinet clearly foresaw the line of operations he meant to ade" 
and were determined to defeat them as far as circumstances would 
permit. To accomplish this object, instructions were transmitted! 
our Ambassador to point ont the danger which threatened the Prine 
Regent, his family, and authority, and to warn him, unless he | 
some decisive step, he would inevitably share the fate of Ferdiven: 
and the Pope, and, like them become a prisoner and a spectacie 
France ; to enforce these representations, and to facilitate the ever 
tion of his prudent resolves, that chivalrous and enterprising offer" 
| Sir W. S. Smith, was direeted to offer the last but certain suppor 
| our naval power: no selection could possibly have been more proper) 

made than this justly celebrated man, who, with his charartens 
| energy, lost not an hour in joining the squadron appointed for the # 
| vice at Plymouth. Without even waiting to provide himeelt © 
| necessary bedding, but with only his travelling equipage, be reach 
| the port, hoisted his flag, and in a few bours under a crowd of sail an 
a strong N.E. wind, was bending his rapid course to snceour our” 
cient and helpless allies. Ina few days the squadron had crossed 
Bay of Biscay and appeared off the rock of Lisbon, when comm 
| nication was immediately opened with the Ambassador, who 8 
| using every endeavour to convince the Regent of the imminent ¢ 
ger he ran in remaining, would, after all his efforts, have entirely len 
but for attested copies of the proclamations to be issued by — 
proofs, of his actual invasion of Portugal and his hasty pape hd 
capital; these documents were brought hy the Admiral: yet om 
as it may appear, such was the hesitation of the Regent irem oat 
fluence of certain traitorous councillors in the interest of —_ 
| who kept the truth concealed from him, that he did not wes ” 
the invasion of his dominions, and much less did he surmise ¢ + ‘ 
| davs more would find him in the power of the French Gene™® | 

‘These documents were, however, decisive ; orders were — pa 
the Court to embark with all imaginable haste. But the io “ r 1 te 
days rendered this too tardy mandate difficylt to be eT 
| which the hurry and consequent confasion that followed 
be attributed. 

It is true the fleet destined for such 
for some time before; but when it is eons ' saad ofl 
twere in, the repairs absolutely requisite for their final a mee 
prietuatling. the arrangements necessary to prepare for so would he 

and descriptions of persons, even these preliminary sat by thousen¢ 
partially effected; the time, too, so occupied, was Laat leavitt fortun 
!in the utmost distress of mind, in the contemplation trackless 0¢* 
friends, and country, perhaps for ever!! to trav f resisting the fur 
| in crazy barks, many of them quite incapable © - the Bri 
|<ctorm. But the moments were now few and pree ne mv were press” 
| bassador and Consul had already embarked, the _~ d of the pres 
| on the affrighted and totally defenceless city ee fous of 2 belo" 
| the hopes of the future, the cheers and the erie ere all powe™ 
Prince, who deeply felt their sorrows and diffiew sag as the ebre' 
| stimulants to a devoted and loyal —_ Yet, stre at could emt” 
h xample must assuredly be, what human supper ick sd” 
|, ae Oe ing? 'The-old and infirm. the # 
remove the bitterness of parting? The old ane arcce whose yout 
ldving, were obliged to seperate for eve r from the 
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circumstances epabled them to undertuke so hazardous an 
a and with only a bare sufficiency for their tong amd perilous 
ee with the reflection that all their property feft behind woald be 
al the approaching enemy. ~~ 
he a“ an all were in motion, the rush towards the boats; 
was tremendous, Whilst the few and lingering steps of ethers 
fe bore them to their only asylum ; here were seen infants ery- 
gM es distracted, young women in tears of deep regret, or utter- 
"ead and piercing siticks of mental and heartfelt anguish! There 
een hurrying abowtin a state of desperation ; while others stood 
ons’ execrating the authors of this calamity. Old men and women 
vad in silent sorrow, and with uplifted and folded hands, fervently 
~~ their children may not be reserved to wear gray hairs amidst 
an cher trial and scene of human misery. On the Tagus were 
- ded boats passing and repassing with their unhappy passengers ; 
oF and those which had reeeived their complements, 


cgoels pamooring ; 
‘ging down the river to make room for others; then were renewed 
ce tender adiens, the dreadiul sobs, and the despair of several, whose 


aret, tenderest ties of life seemed for ever rent asunder, and godly 
wyed fromm ship to ship as they passed along. : 
. ind yet, as * though” the cup of bitterness was not snfiiciently fat, 

yas likely to undergo another fearful change; the elements appear 
“ab conspire with the invaders to bereave them of all hope; a strong 
p* had cuatinued to blow for several days from the westward, which 
~ adered it impossible for them to put to sea; this painiul state of sus- 
vaabe created an additional pang to that already suffered; however, on 
‘yy Saturday evening, the wind sensibly decreased, and on the morrow 
je tising sun seemed most providentially to smile on Prince and peo- 
ip the breeze gently rose with the morning’s dawn from the eastward, 
« bde became favourable, the anchors were weighed, the swelling 
sieextended, and the whole flotilla moved towards the sea folowing 
rs Roval Standard of the Regent! saluted by the melancholy adieus 
wdsed lamentations of the assembled population, who crowded the 
‘ic. the rocks, and the shores. ‘Those mournful sounds were broken 
al inervals by the report of the cannon of Belem Castle and Fort St. 
Julian; while, as if to render the last farewell as brief as possible, the 
cee freshened to a gentle gale, and by noon the whole of this foat- 
ng ety were outside the Bar, and joined by the British syuadren which 








toms of aydrophobin have hitherto been considered somewhat to differ | 
from tetanus;they agree in their’ ipal characteristics ;—in being 

spasmodic, in ing the muscles of the throat, and, in short, in pro- 
ducing the same gréaexcitement in the whole nervous system. A 
wore attentive examination of the subject will perhaps show, that the 
symptoms of each disease are more exactly similar than has hitherto 
been imagined; and that they have been modified only by the peculiar 
constitution of the patient. All that fs meant here to be asserted is, that 
there is nothing in the symptoms of the one disease which has not, in 
its general character, been found in the symptoms of jhe other. Im- 
mense quantities of opium can be borne by those labouring under ei- 
ther disease without the usual effects. Excision is said to be the only 
remedy in both diseases; and in each it is equally powerless after the 
nervous excitement has once commenced. ‘The horrible enstom is said 
not to be yet entirely exploded of smothering the unhappy sufferer be- 
tween two feather beds, from the fear that he may communicate the 
disease by biting those around him. It has sometimes happened, that 
under the influence of extreme terror, the poor wretch has m his agony 
begged to be prevented from injuring his attendants ; but we have ne- | 
ver known of any instance where an inclination to bite has been exhi- 
bited. Hydrophobia is no more the necessary consequence of a bite 


195 


decrees of Providence doomed to be hideous—and sad with almo:* 
ine xpiable ay As for herseli—she was innocent as the linnet tha: 
sang beside her in tne broom, and innocent was she to be up to the 
last throbbings of her religious heort. When the sunshine tell on the 
leaves of her Bible, the orphan seemed to see in the haly word- 
brightening through the e, assurances of forgiveness of all he: 
sins—small sins indeed—yet to her humble and contrite heart exceed 
gua to be pardoned ouly by the intercession of Him who 
for ws on the Yee. Often, when clouds were in the sky, and 
blackness covered the Book, Hope died away from the diseoloured 
page—and the lonely creature Wept and sobbed over the doom dr 
nounced on all who sin, and repent not—whether in deed or in thong)! 
And thus religion became with her an awful thing—till, in her resignir 
tion, she feared to die? But jook on that lower by tho hill«ide path, 
withered, as it seems, beyond the power of san and air, and dew and 
rain, (6 restore jt to the beauty of life. Nest day, you happen to re 
turn to the place, its leaves are of a. dazzling green. its blossoms of » 
dazzling crimson, and its joyful beanty is felt over all the wilderne> 
So was it with this Orphan. Nature, as if kindling towards her in ead 
den love, not only restored her in a few weeks to life—but to perfec 
health; and erelong she, whom few had looked at, and for whom «til! 





than blindness is. One word op the hydrophobia of animals, and par- 
ticularly as it appears in the dog; he ts more often the subject of the 
disease, and his domestic habits bring him more nnader our observation, | 
There seems to be scarcely the slightest resemblance between any ot | 
the symptoms of the hydrophobia of man and those of the brute erea- 
tion. The dog, under the influence of his disease, generally appears 
dull and out of spirits, and snaps at any person or thing near him, His | 
aversion to fluids is by no means universal—he has very frequently been 
known to drink a short time before death; so that the horror of water 
does not form a characteristic symptom of his malady. It applies 
much more properly to that of the human species, where even the sight 
of fluids often produces violent spasms in the throat; the contraction 
has been so great that it has been found impossible to swallow, notwith- 
standing the earnest wish of the patient to do so. ‘That a dog should 
be called mad in consequence of having the symptoms referred to 
above, is a sad error of language, and leads to the many absurd opi- 
nions which depend upon this terin; we must consider, however, that 





dtorne down in line of battle to receive them with a royal salute, and 
ands playing. The admiral and ambassador immediately proceeded to 
eoy their joint respects to the Regent, and congratulate him, in the 
ge of their Sovereign, on his resolution and magnanimity, the devo- 

aif his subjects, and his freedom from peril, with renewed proffers 
o.wwviee; but at the same time respectfully intimating that the most 
voliti course to parsne, would be to proceed to some ot his foreign do- 
winions. ‘T'his was strongly objected to by the Regent, who ardently 


the moment such an idea enters into. the head of any person (who hes 
a tongue also,) the alarm of a mad dog is echoed far and wide ; the poor 
animal is hunted about till its frightened condition gives it the appear- 
ance of wildness or madness. ‘There are few people who have not, at 
one time of their lives, felt the terror inspired by either seeing or hear- 
ing of such an animal in their neighbourhood. Men may call « certain 
disease canine madness if they will; our position is, this disease is not 
to be communicated to other animals by a bite, but by the usual manner 





ad earnestly desired to be conveyed to England, until the admiral po- 
tively assured him, that his instructions forbade such « measure, as it 
wid furnish Bonaparte with matter of justification for his conduct to- 
ids Ferdinand, and arm him with a pretext, to say England had done 
iy the Royal Family of Portugal, as he had done by that of Spain. 
‘During this parley, the English had full leisure to contemplate the 
jorable state of their unfortunate allies: accustomed as most of the of- 
ersand seamen had been to hasty equipments for home or foreign 
viee—to the sudden embarkation of soldiers, their wives, aad bag- 
we—to the convoy of hospital ships, dismantled vessels, and even the 
eckeal and crippled condition of fleets after long and sanguinaty bat- 
yet nothing they had ever seen, could equal the confusion, the 
etchedness, and desolation, that reigned throughout the hulks now 
fore them ; not ene bore the smallest appearance of sea-worthiness, 
either in hull, rigging, or sails. Many were under jury-masts and sails 
fall fotms, on vessels of all descriptions and sizes, from 80 to 10 guns ; 
veral had even the caulker’s stages hanging over their sides, while 
giters and launches, with water and provisions, were towing astern 
in long lines ; add to this, the crowded state of the ships, the noise, the 


hurry, atid danger of running foul of each other, for want of safficient | 


crews, aad the whole was enough to strike the beholder with astonish- 
ment. He was led to ask, Are these the descendants of Vasco de Ga- 
mt! are these the people who bear the globe on their coin as augein- 
blem of their maritime skill and power ? is this the proud.end piyal 
ject of Portugal? and is that the standard of the Prince himself? But 
oon reflection tauglit him to feel forthe forlorn and helpless situation 
ol the poor fugitives; and pity and commisseration soon banished all 
thoughts bnt those of rendering them every suecour cir¢umstances 
swnld allow. 

sir Sidney having already proposed to the Regent to distribute a cer- 
din number of his people on board the squadron destined to accompa- 
uy them, the boats were sent for that purpose. The officer who went 
on board the Regent’s ship of 80 guns, bebeld that Prince sitting on a 
hair in front of the poop, between two priests; bis beard unshaven, 
and his face supported between his hands, viewing with fixed atten- 
ion, the removal of men, women and children. His faculties appeared 
eatirely absorbed in the strange and amazing state of every thing im- 
nediately or remotely surrounding him; and when the last party of 
weeping woinen and children left the ship, he still remained like a 
King transforined into an immoveable statue in the centre of his peo- 
ple, but with all his sensibilities remaining to deplore their suffering: 
aad their sorrows. . 

Bat the day drew near to a close: the removals were effected; the 
Lommodore, Sir Graham Moore, had hoisted his broad pendant, and 
e signal was made to steer to the southward. As the sun went down 
uey for the last time heard the evening gun from Fort St. Julian, and 
“w the flag of Portugal descend from that staff where, on the morrow, 
‘Wes to be replaced by the tri-coloured one of Franee: from this 
“or, with the exception of a gale which separated the ships for several 
‘ays. nothing partiealar occurred. 

lin safety, and the Regent handed, to found a gew empire in the 

thern hemisphere. 


——— 
HYDROPHOBIA. 

‘Extracted from a paper in the last number of the Westminster Review.) 
Hydrophobia in man is of rare occurrence. During the last thirty 
yeas only six or eight cases have been known at Bartholomew's Hos- 
plat; and among twenty peprsons, who at one time were bitten, only 
oor had the disease; so that the exeeptions from the effects of this 
“wposed virulent poison, here seem to form the rule, whilst the ob- 
Tanee of the usual laws af cause and effect, if the received theory 
: hydrophobia be a true one, are very rare; not nore frequent than 

*miwenty! It is said,that there are ten animals besides the human 


pects tht are susceptible ofthis disease. They are the dog, wolf, fox, | 
“fat; the horse, ass, mule, cock, sheep, and pig. The first four only | 


5 Ris pretended, have the power of communicating it. The myste- 
OS and capricious agency with whieh, among the human species, hy- 
ph bia has hitherto appeared to select its victims, has been one fear- 
“syunet in the catalogue af its horrors. It has set at defiance «ll the 
.. 2 Wich we reason, either frow experience or analogy. By some 
KLOWN spe it it has seemed to seize upon its unhappy choice, and to 
', “Serted its baneful influence peculiarly over the powers of his 
- Buz, on a short examination, the solution of the enigma present- 
sell. As far as we know, it has never occurred to ahvohe to sup- 
me Mist the cause of this direful malady originates in the nature and 
pe of the wound, and not from any Virulent matter injected into it 
“ound made with a pointed instrament, a nail for instance, in the 
~ of, of, has not unfrequently been followed by tetanus; and the 
- r " “quences have <ncceeded a wound where the nerve has been 
“S, Without being divided. It deserves pasticular notiee, that 
JY four animals that are said 
: — malady, have teeth of a particular form. They wonld make # 
mone puaetured wound, which is precisely the kind of wound which 
~ eaten then any other is the heratd of tetanus 


onl 


. in The weather was so fine and the | 
i propitious the whole voyage to Rio Janeiro, where the fleet ar- | 


to have the power of communica- | 


Thongb the «y:np- | 


in which other diseases that are called infectious are communicated 
| It may be as infectious among animals as the disease ealled the distem- 
per among dogs is considered to be; or, possibly it may be an epide- 
| mic; either supposition will account for the tact, that dogs in the 
| same abouined have frequently had this disease, when there 


-}had been an almost, if not absolute, certainty that they have not 


tbeen bitten. In conclusion, we state, that the saliva of the 
called rabid animal has no poisonous quality. The disease named 
hydrophobia in man is eaused by the injury of a nerve; when fa- 
tal effects ocenr, they are accidental circumstances attending the 
wound; and as they more frequently follow punctured wounds than 
others, the teeth of a dog are as likely to produce them as any thing 
else, and the reason why every Lite is not succeeded by the same con- 
sequence is because no nerve is injured so as to produce the appaling 
nervous excitement that has received the name of hydrophobia. A 
witch! the plague! and a mad dog! bebold the yer | which long 
held the dominion of fear over mankind. ‘The days of the first person 
in this trio are at an end; searcely can any one be found to pay her 
homage. The plague, though no trifle, is viewed with less horror, be- 
cause its nature is better understood, and it may be, at all events, 
avoided by not entering the fatal locality. A mad dog still exercises a 
fearful influence over almost all the thinking as well as unthinking por- 
tions of society; but the star of his ascendaney may be on, the decline, 
and perhaps the little that has been tere said on the subject may eou- 
tribute to hasten his sinking below our horizon. How much of an- 
guish—how much of apprehension—inay be disposed of by the remo- 


SU- 





|\ al of unfounded fears; and in this effort to dispel them, we anticipate 


the cordial co-operation of others. 
[Although our readers may excuse the length of this extract, on ac- 


count of the interesting nature of the subject, they will probably agree | 


with us that the Author, who assumes that he is stating a new theory, 
} when he is merely repeating with confidence what equally or more 

able men have advanced with diffidence, has supplied little information 
lof valne. His assertions, however, may rouse others of more skill to 
exertion, and so render great benefit. 


a 
EXPIATION. 

Trom Blaclaread’s Magazine. 
| Margaret Burnside was an orphan. Her parents who had been the 
| poorest people in the parish,had died when she was a mere child; and 
, as they ; 
| about the desolate creature, who might be well said to have been left 

friendless in the world. Trne, that the feeling of charity is seldom 
| wholly wanting in any heart; but it is generally but a cold feeling 


among hard-working folk, towards objects out of the narrow cirele ot 
| their own family affections, and selfishness has a ready and sirong ex- 
Leuse in necessity. ‘There seems, indeed, to be a sort of chance in the 
lot of the orphan offspring of paupers. On some the eye of Christian 
| benevolence falls at the very first moment of their uttermost destitu- 
| tion—and their worst sorrows, instead of beginning, termimate with the 
tears shed over their parents’ graves. They are taken by the hands, as 
[soon as their hands have been stretched out for protection, and ad- 
| mitted as inmates into households, whose doers, had their fathers and 
| mothers been alit e, they would never have darkened, The light of 
{ comfort falls npon them during the gloom of grief and attends them 
all their days. Others, agnin, are overlooked at the first fall of afflie- 
tion, as if in some unaccountable fatality; the wretchedness with 
| which all have become familiar, no one very tenderly pities; and thus 
ithe orplian, reconciled herself to the extreme hardships of her condi- 
| tion, lives on unchcered by those sympathics out of which grow both 
| happiness and virtue, and yielding by degrees to the constant pressure 
of her lot, becomes poor in spirit as im estate, and either vegetates like 
an almost worthless weed that is carelessly trodden on by every foot, 
| or if by nature born a flowcr, in time loses her jurtre, and all ber days 
—not long—leads the life not so much of a segvant, as of a slave. 
Sach, till she was twelve years old, had been the fate of Margaret 
| Burasiée. Ot a slender form and weak constitution, she had never 
been able for much work; and thus from one discontented and harsh 
| master and mistress to another, she had been tramsterved from house to 
| honse—alw nys the poorest—till she came to be looked en 23 an enoum- 





| brazee rather than a help in any family, and thought bardly worth her | 


‘bread, Sad and sickly she sat on the bracs herding the kine. It was 
supposed that she was in a canswaption—and as the shadow of death 
scemed to lie on the neglected creature’: face, a fecling something like 
love was awakened towards her in the heart of pity, for which she 
showed her gratitude by still attending to all household tasks with an 
alacrity beyond ber strength. Few doubted that she was dying—and 
it was plain that she thought so herself; for the Bible, which, in her 
| friendlessness, she had always read more than other children, who 

were too happy to reflect often on the Word of that Being from whom 
| their happiness flowed, wes now, when leisure permitted, seldom or 
never out of her hands, and in lonely places, where there was ne hu- 
| man ear to hearken, did the dying girl often support her heart when 
| quaking in natural fears of the grave, by singing to herself, hymns and 
peaims. But ber hour was not yet come—though by the inscrutabd? 


| children that could be spared from home, from those of parents poor » 


| minister may preach in vain. 
| blossomed like the lily of the field—and every eye blessed her—and 


nad left no near relatives, there were few or none to care much | 


fewer cared, was acknowledged to be the frirest girl in all the parish- 
and the most bewutitul of any while she continued to sit, as she had 
always done from her very childhood, on the poor's form in the lobby 
of the kirk. Buchafnee, such a figure, and such a manner, in one 
ne attired, and so meanly placed, attracted the eyes of tha youn 
adies in the Patron’s Gallery. Margaret Burnside Was taken andi 
their especial protection—sent for two years to a superior school, whers 
she was tanght all the things useful for persons in humble life-~anct 
while yet scarcely filteen, returning to her native parish, was appointe:t 
teacher of a small school of her own, to whieh w ere sent all the femal. 


her own had been, up to those of the farmers and «mall Poprietors, 
| who knew the blessing of a good education—and that without it. the 
And thus Margaret Burnside grew and! 


she drew her breath in gratitude, pir ty. and peace, 
| ‘Thus afew happy and useful years passed by—and it was forgotten 
iby all—bot herseli—that Margaret Burnside was an orphan, butt 
| be without ene near and dear blood-relative in all the world, mu: 
| often, even to ee happy heart of youthful innoeenee, be more than 
) pensive @paiatul thought; and therefore, though Margaret Burnsid: 
| Was alwaye-eheerful among her little scholars, and wees a sweet emile 
be her face, yet in the retirement of ber own room (a pretly parlou 
with a window looking into a llower-garden,) and on her walk amor 
| the braes, her mien was somewhat melancholy, and her eves wore th: 
touching expression, which seems doubifully to denote—neither joy 
nor sadness—bnit a habit of soul which, in its tranquility, still pertekes «of 
the mowrnfal, as if memory dwelt often on past sorrows, and hope 
seareely ventured to indulge in drceams of future repose. That pr 
|found orphaneeling embued her whole character; and sometimes 
| when the young Ladies from the Castle emiled praises upon her, she 
retired in unendurable gratitade to her ehamber—and we pt 
Among the friends at whose houses she visited were the family ot 
Moorside, the highest hill-farm in the parish, and on which her fathe: 
|had been a hind, It consisted of the master, aman whose head wo: 
grey, his son nad daughter, and a grandebild, her scholar whose parent: 
were dead, Gilbert Adamson had long been a widower—indeed bi 
wite had never been in the parish, bot had died abroad. He had been 
a soldier in his youth and prime of manhood; and when he came to 
{settle at Moorside, he had been looked at with no very friendly eye 
for evil ramours of his character had preceded his artiveal there— and 
fi that peageful pastoral parish, far removed’ from the world's atrife, 
suspicions, without any good reason perhaps, had attached themeely: 
| to the morality and religion of a man, who had seen much foreign ser 
| vice, and had passed the best years of his life in the wars. It was 
jlong before these suspicions faded away, and with some they still e» 
\isted in an invincible feeling of dislike, or éven aversion. But the 
| natural ferceness and ferocity which, as thet peaceful dwellers amoby 
jthe hills imagined, had at first, in spite of Is efforts to control them, 
Ohen* y Cebtbited tlemesivesin tery outbreaks. advaneiny 
age gradually subdued; Gilbert Adamson had grown a hard-work 
|ing ad indestrious man; affected, if he followed it not in sincerits , 
even ah austere religious life; and as he possessed more than common 
sagacity and intelligenee, he had acquired at last, if not Won, a ce 
tain ascendency in the parish, even over many whose hearts neve: 
opened nor warmed towards him—<so that he was now an eldef of the 
| kirk--ancd, as the most unwilling were obliged to acknowledgesa jnet 
| steward to the poor, His grey hairs were not honoured, but it would 
j not be too much to say, that they were respected. Muny who had 
doubted him before came to think they bad done him injustice, and 
sought to wipe away their fault by regardiag him with esteem, and 
shewing themselves williag to interchange all neighbourly kindnescc 
land services with alt the family at Moorside. Mis son, though some- 
| what wild and up , and too much addicted to the fascinating po-- 
times of floed and field, often so ruinous to the sons of labour, ani! 
rarely long pursned against the law without vitiating the whole cho 
racter, was a favongite with all the parish, Singularly handsome, anid 
with manners above his birth, Ludovie was weleome where ver he wen', 
both with young and old. No merrymaking could deserve the nam: 
without him, and at all meetings for the display of feats of strength and 
| agility, far and wide, through more countries than one, he was the 
jchamplon. Nor had he received a mean education. Ali that the pa 
| tish schoolmaster could teach he knew; and having been the dariln 
| companion of all the gestlemen’s sous in the Manse, the faculties o) 
| his mind had kept pace with theirs, and from them he had ¢ t, tov, 
j unconsciously, that demeanour so far superiour to what eould hav: 
| been expected from one in his humble condition, but which, at the 
| same hime, seemed so congenial with his (nature, a8 to be readi! 
acknowledged to be one of its original gifts. Of his sister, Alice, it is 
| sufficient to say, that she was the bosom-friend of Margaret Buraside . 
jand that all who saw their friendship felt thet it was jast. The small 
jomy ory grand-daughter was also dear to Margaret—more than pe >. 
| haps her heart knew, because that, like herscif, she was an n 
But the creature was also a merry and a madcap child, and her freak. 
ish pranks, and playfal perversenesses, as she tossed her golden head in 
untameable glee, and went dancing and singing, like a bird on the 
[wow th of a tree, all day long, oy some strange Sy omy entirel, 
il 


won the heart of her who, throughout all her own € yhad been 
faméiar with grief, and a lonely shedder of tears. Amd thns did Mur- 
caret love her, it might be oid, exth with a very mother’s love. Shr 
generally passed her free Saterday afternoons at Moorside, and oft. 
slept there all night with little Ann in her bosom. Ateueh times Lu 
dovic was never from home, and many a Sabbath he walked with ber 
| to the kirk—all the family together—-and onee by thennelves for miles 
jalong the moor—a forenoon of perfect sunshine, which returned upon 
| hin in his agony ou his dying day. 
No one said, no one thought that Ladovic and Margaret were lox 
\ers—nor Were they, though well worthy indeed of each other's love ; 
| for the an's whole heart was filled and satisfied with a sense of 4): 
| ty, and all its affections were centered in her b school, where ail 
eyes blessed her, and where she hed been placed for the good of ali 
| those innogent creatures, by them who had rescued her from the pe- 
| oury that Kills the soul, and of whose’ gracious bounty she every night 
| dreamt im her sleep. - In her prayers she be«eeched God to ble«s them 
| rather thon the wretch on bet knees—their images, their names, were 
\ever before her eyes and on her ear; and next to that pesee of mind 
which passeth ald understanding, and comes trom the foot-tool of God 
into the hamble, lowly, and contrite heart, was to that orphan, day and 
| night, waking or asleep, the deep blissof ber gratitude. And thus Lu 
dovic to her was a beother, and no mare; « mame sacred as that of 
| sister, by which she always called ber Atice, and was go called in ree 
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po eee ae” 
wn. But to Ladovie, who had a soul of fire, Margaret wns dearer 
or than ever sister was to the brother whom, at the sacrifice of her 
own life, she might have rescued from death. Go where he might, a 





eyes on his, as if forboding something dismal even when they faintly 
iniled; and once he awoke at midnight, when al! the house were 
asleep, erying, with shrieks, “O God of merey! Margaret 1s a 
ed!” Mysterious passion of Love! that darkens its own dreams of de- 
delight with unimaginable horrors! Shall we call such dire bew ilder- 
ment the superstition of troubled fantasy, or the inspiratiou of the pro- 
phetic soul! aha 

From what seemingly insignificant sources—and by means of w at 
jumble instruments—may this life's best happiness be diffused over the 
households of industrious men! Here was'the orphan daughter of 
(urgotten patyers, both dead ere she could speak ; herself, —_ all 
ior melancholy childhood, a pauper even more enslaved than ever 
they had been—one of the mos neglected and unveluc dof all God's 
creatures—who, had she then died, would have been buried in some 
nettled nook af the kirkyard, ner ber grave been watered almost by 
one single tear—suddenly brouglit out from the cold and cruel shade in 
which she had been withering away, by the interposition of human but 
angelic hands, into the heaven's most gracious sunshine, where all at 
once her beauty blossomed like the rose. She, who for so many years 
aad been even begrudgingly fed on the poorest and seantiest tare, by 
Ienury ungrateful for all her wenk but zealous efforts to please by do- 
ing her beat, in sickness and sorrow, at all her tasks, in or out of doors, 
sod at all weathers, however rough and severe—wes now 10s -d to the 
rank of a moral, intellectual, and religious being, and presided over, 
conded, and instructed many little ones, far far happier in their child. | 
hood than it had been her lot to be, and all growing up beueath her 
now untroubled eyes, in innocence, love, and joy in pired into their 
jvearts by her their young and happy benefactress. Not a human 
dwelling in all the parish, that had not reason to be thankful to Marga- 
ret Burnside. She tanght them to be pleasant in their manners, neat | 
iw their persons, rational in their minds, pure in their hearts, and indus- | 
‘rious in all their habits. : ry | 
iits, and all idle dispositions—the besetting vices and sins of the chil- 
dren of the poor, whose home-education is often so miserably, and al- 
inost necessarily negtected—did this sweet Teacher, by the divine in- 

fluence of ~ vt he never ruffled, and tenderness never troubled, in a 
‘ow months subdue and overcome—till her school-room, every day in 
ibe week, was, in its cheerfulness, sacred as a Sabbath, and murmured 
{vom morn till eve with the hum of perpetual happines#e The effects 
were soon feit in every house. All flowers were tidier, and order and 
rogubarity enlivened every hearth. It was the pride of her scholars to 
vet their own little gardens behind their parents’ huts to bloom like 
(hat of the Brae—and in imitation of that flowery porch, to train up | 
ihe pretty creepers on the wall. ta the kirk-yard, a smiling group 
every Sabbath forenoon waited for her at the gate—and walked, with | 
hor at their head, into the House of God—a beautiful procession to all 
their pareat’s eyes—one by one dropping away into their own seats, as 
the band moved along the little lobby, and the minister sitting in the 
pulpit all the while, looked solemnly down upon the fair flock—the 
chepherd of their souls! 

It was Sabbath, but Margaret Burnside was not in the kirk. The 
congregation had risey to join in prayer when the great door was 
ivowa open, and a woman, avparelled as for the house of worship, but | 
wild and ghastly in her face oad eyes as a maniac hunted by evil spirits, 
burst in upon the service, and, with uplifted hands, beseeched the man 
of God to forgive her irreverent entrance, for that foulest and most un- 
uatural murder had been done, and that her own eyes had scen the 
corpse of Margaret Burnside lying on the moorin a pool of blood! The 
congregation gave one groan, and then an outery as if the roof of the 
kirk had been toppling over their heads. All cheeks waxed white, 
women fainted, and the firmest heart quaked with terror and pity, os 
once and again the affrighted witness, in the same words, described the 
horrid speetacle, aud then rushed out into the open air, followed by hun- 
dreds; who, for some minutes, had been palsy-stricken; aad now the 
kirkyard was allin a tamalt round the body of her who lay ita swoon. 
Io the midst of that dreadful ferment, there were voices ¢ aloud 
(hat the poor woman was mad, and that such kerror could pot be be- 
neath the sun; for such a perpetration on the Sabbath day, and first 
ueard of just asthe prayers of his people were about to ascend to the 
Father of all mercies, shocked belief, and doubt struggled with despair 
as in the helpless shudderings of some dream of ‘blood. The crowd 
were at last prevailed on by their pastor to disperse, and sit down on the 
tomb-stones, and water being sprinkled ovetthe face of her who still lay 
in that mortal swoon, and the air suffered to circulate freely reund her, 
she again o her glassy eyes, and raising bersetf on her elbow, 
stared on multi all gathered there so wan and silent, and 
shrieked out, “ The Day of Judgment! The Day of Judgment!” 

The aged minister raised her on her feet, and led her to a grave, on 
which she sat down, and hid her face on hisknees. “ O that I should 
have lived to see the day—but dreadful are the decrees of the Most 
High—and she whom we all loved has beer c murdered! Carry 
ine with you, people, ang’ [ will shew you where lies her corpse.”’ 

‘*Where—where is Ludovic Adamson? cried a hoarse voice which 
none there had ever heard before; aad all eyes were turned in one 
direction; but none knew whe had spoken, and all again was hush. 
‘Then all at once a hundred vaices repeated the same words, “ Where 
~+-where is Ludovie Adamson ?” and there was no reply. ‘Thon, indeed, 
was the kirk in an angry and a wrathfal ferment, and men looked 
fur into each other's eyes for confirmation of their suspicions. And 
there was whigpering about things, that, thoegh in themselves light as 
air, seemed now charged whith hideous import; and then arose sacred 
appeals to Heaven's eternal justice, horridly mingled with onths and 
curses; and all the ovary, springing to their fect, pronounced, “that 
no other but he could be the murderer.”’ 

it was remembered now, that for months past, Margaret Barnside 
had often looked melancholy—that her visits hud been iess fréquent to 
Moorside—and one person in the crowd said, that a few weeks ago she 
had come upon them suddenly ima retired place, where Margaret was 
weeping bitterly, and Ludovic tossing his arms, seemingly in wrath and 
distraction. All agreed that of late he had led a disturbed and reck- 
153s life—and that samething dark and suspicious had hung about him, 
wherever he went, as if were haunted by an evil conscience. But 
did not strange men sometimes pass through tie Moor—sqnalid mendi- 

oants pobbemlike from the far-off city—one Ly one, yet seemingly be- 
Jonging to the same gang—-with bludgeons in their hands—half-naked, 
and often deanken in their hanger, as at the doors of lonesome houses 








made 


now looked to him-—forgetting for the moment that he was the father 
of the murderer-—to, perform the task from which they recoiled in 


could have wrought such a change ona face once so beautiful! 


a they? 





es judgment. 


Shreds and patches 


He had been long familiar with death in all its ghastliness, and all had 


horror. Resting on one knee, he placed the corpse on the other—and" 
who could have believed, that even the most violent and cruel death 
All 
was distortion—and terrible it was to see the dim glazed eyes, fixedly 
open, and the orbs insensible to the strong sun that smote her face 
white as snow among the streaks as if left by bloody fingers! Her 
throat was all discoloured—and a silk handkerchief twisted inta a cord 
that had manifestly been used in the murder, was of a redder hue than 
when it had veiled her breast. No one knows what horror his eyes 
are able to look on, till they are tried. Acircle of stupified gazers was 
drawn by a horrid fascination closer and closer round the corpse—and 





observed the sight, and shuddered wit 
all dumb as ghosts. 


Moorside—to Moorside’—and in an hour it was lid on the bed in | for the grass to grow over her, as over the other humble 
which Margaret Burnside had so often slept with her beloved little | nothing but the very simplest headstone was placed there 


Ann in her bosom. 
The hand of some one had thrown a cloth over the corpse. 


the funeral. 


ved away towards the Moor—the womap rho had | Witnes against thee—and not 
seen the sight leading the way—for now her whole stren#; had return- | son spake 
ed too her, and she was drawn and eatin y an irze“istible 
' is side—a . ‘xed its melancholy | look again at what bad almost destroye ; 2 
peemeeegney ) ger ma may ae plang were miles from the kirk, and over —— brushwood, at the edze«t a, when ovt of the corners of the teathcleethnn wt OM the naked bere, 
morass some distance from the common footpath, crows were seen , swollen nostrils, two or three bl south, 
diving and careering in the air, and a raven flapping suddenly out of the | shricking shout decfared the sacred faith of ali 
covert, sailed away with a savage croak along arange of cliffs. The | ful ordeal. “* What body i this? ‘tis all ovr blood 
whole multitude stood stock still at Uiat carrion-sound. ‘The guide said | soner, lowing with an idiot vacancy on the 5 that » 
shudderingly, in e low hurried voice, “* 3ec, see—that is her mantic,”— | But now the sheriff of the county entered Re 
and there indeed Margaret lay, all ina heap, maimed, mangled, murder- | officers of justice—and he was spared any farther 
ed, with a hundred gashes. ‘The corpse seemed as it it had been baked | savage superstition. His wrists soon aiter were 
in frost, and was embedded in coagulated blood. 
of her dress,torn away from her bosom, bestrewed the bushes—for nany 
yards round about, there had been the trampling of feet, and along lock 
of hair that had been torn from her temples, with the dews yct unmelted 
on it, was lying upon a plant of broom a little way from the corpse. 
| The Ggst to lilt the body from the horrid bed was Gilbert Adamson. 


gehen, but he suffered himself to be led 


| grave itself partook of the brightness, as 
women stood there holding children by the hands, and fainted not, but | ters—* Margaret Burnside—Aged [8”—w 

hoet shrieking, and stood there | darkness below disappeared. 
But the body was now borne along by many hands} afterwards planted on the turf—vain offer 
Rudeness, coarseness, sullenness, all angry | —at first none knew in what direction, till many voices muttered, “ To But in that nook—beside the bodies of her j 


The | sobbing, than at many other funerals; for as sure 
room was filled with people—but all ther power and capacity of hor- | skies, all believed that she was there—all knew it, 
|ror had been exhausted—and the silence was now almost like that | of heaven had opened and shewed her a white 
| which attends a natural death, when all the neighbours assembled for | right hand of the throne. And why should any 
Alice, with little Ann beside her kneeled at the bed, nor | have been wailed over the senseless dust! 
feared to lean her head close to the covered corpse—sobbing out sylla- | over the hills, and in the hush of evening beside 


PS visibly oosed—eny 
the crowd Sart ; 


room, along w 
shocks from atte 
were all the words be had uttered since he recoy Manacled. ~ 
and he seemed now in a state of stupor. tred from the « 
Ludovic Adamson, after examination of 
against him from many unexpected quarters, 
Sabbath night to a prison @n a ck 
following, the remains of Margaret Burnside ; 
parish were at the wad ye Scotland it hone = Al 1; 
inmates to join the. last simple ceremonies of death Betty fr ty 
they did; and all her scholars, in the same white dresee Ut in this Cee 
uséd to walk with her at their head into the kirk eaten Which «4, 
ed the bier. Alice and litile Ann were there, nearest Dbaths, foo. 
the father of him who had wrought all this woe Was - Coffin, an.) 
porters. ‘The head of the murdered girl rested, jt might be, Of its Say. 
shoulder—but none can know the strength which God giy — bay 
vants—and all present felt for him eas he walked steadiae XO bibs er 
dismal burden, a pity, and even an affection, which they & aoe et 
able to yield to him ere he had been so sorely tried. The rp bem wi. 
the Castle were among the other mourners, and stood | adies fron, 
grave. A sunnier day had never shone from heayen oo! = Opea 
the coffin, with the ad very 
yas let down, 
Were sprinkled 
Ings Of unavyailj 


Witnesses who 
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tence from Scripture below the name. 


bles thet showed how passionately she prayed—and that she and her | the stillness of night on their beds—all—young and old—~all did noth; 
little niece—and, oh! for that unhappy ea ti delivering them- | but weep: . hg "iti 
selves up into the hands of God. ‘That father knelt not—neither did | [We shall conclude this highly wrought and affecting tale ney: 


he sit down—nor move—nor groan—but stood at the foot of the bed, , 
with arms folded almost sternly—and with his eyes fixed on the sheet, | 
in which there seemed to be neither ruth nor dread—but only an aus- 
tere composure, which, were it indeed but resignation to that dismal 
decree ot Providence, had been most sublime—but who can see into 
the heart of man either righteous or wicked, and know what may be 
passing there, breathed from the gates of heaven or of hell! 

Soon as the body had been found, shepherds and herdsmen, fleet of 
foot as the deer, had set off to scour the country far and wide, hill and 
glen, mountain and morass, moor and wood, for the murderer. If he 
be on the face of the earth, and not self-plunged in despairing suicide 
into some quagmire, he will be found.—for all the population of many 
districts are now afoot, and pre« ipices are clomb till now brushed but 
by the faleons. A figure, like that of a man, is seen by some of the 
hunters from a hill top, lying among the stones by the side of a solitary 
loch. They separate, and descend upon him, and then gathering in 
they behold the man whom they seek, Ludovic Adamson, the mur: 
derer. 

II's face is pale and haggard—yet flushed as if by a fever centred in 
his heart. That is no dress fit for the Sabbath-day—soiled and savage 
looking—and giving to the eyes that search an assurance of guilt. He 
starts to his feet, as they think, like some wild beast surprised in his 
lair, and gathering itself up to fight or fy. But—strange enormity~+-a 
Bible is in his hand! And the shepherd who first seized him, taking 
the book out of his grasp, looks into the page, and reads, ‘“‘ Whoever 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shail his blood be surely shed.” Ona 
leaf is written, in her own well-known hand, “ The gift of Margaret 
Burnside!” Not a word is said by his captors—they offer no needless 
violence—no indignities—but answer ell enquiries of surprise and as. 
tonishment (O! can one so young be so hardeoed in wickedness!) by 
a stern silence, and upbraiding eyes, that like daggers must stab his 
heart. At last he wells doggedly and sullenly along, and refuses to 
speak—yet his tread is firm—there is no want of composure in his face 
—now that the first passion of fear or anger has left it; and now that 
they have the murderer in their clutch, some begin almost to pity him, 
and others to believe, or at least to hepe, that he may be innocent. 
As yet they have said not a word of the crime of which they accuse 
him—but let him try to master the expression of his voice and his eyes 
as he may, guilt is in those stealthy glances—guilt is in those reckless 
tones—and why does he seek to hide his right hand in his bosom ’— 
and whatever he may affect to say—they ask him not—most certainly 
that stain on his shirt-collar is blood. But now they are at Moorside. 

‘Phere is stjil a great crowd all round about the house—in the gar- 
den—and at the door—and a troubled cry announces that the criminal 
has been taken, and is close at hand. His father meets hii at the gate 
—and, kneeling down, holds up his clasped hands, and says, “‘ My son, 
if thou art guilty, confess, and die.” The criminal angrily waves his 
father aside, and walks towards the door. ‘“ Fools! fools! what mean 
ye by this?’ What crime has been committed? And how dare ye to 
think me the criminal? Am I like a muruerer?”"—* We never spoke 
to him of the. murder—we never spoke to him of the murder!” cried 
one of the men who now held him bg the arm; and all assembled 
then exclaimed, “ Guilty, gnilty—that one word will hang him! 0, 
pity, pity, for his father and poor sister—this will break their hearts !”’ 
peer yet firm of foot, the prisoner forced his way into the house ; 
and turning, in his confusion, into the chamber on the left, there he 
beheld the corpse of the murdered on the bed—for the sheet had been 
removed—as yet not laid out, and disfigured and deformed just as she 
had been found om the moor, in the same misshapen heap of death ! 
One long insane glare—one shriek, as if all his heartstrings at once 
had burst—and then down fell the strong man on the floor like lead. 
One trial was past which no human hardihood could endure—auother, 





they demanded arms, or more like foot-pads than beggers, with stern 
gestures, tising up from the ditches on the way-side, stopped Se fright- 
ened women and children going upon errands, and than ssly re- 
csived pence from the poor? One of them must have been the mur- 
derer! But then, again, the whole tide of suspicion would set in upon 
Ludovie—her lover—for the darker and more dreadful the guilt, the 
more welcome is it to the fears af the imagination when it} waking 
dreams are floating in blood! 

A tall Ggure came forward from the porch, and all was silenee, when 
te congregation beheld the father of the suspected crimiml! He 
tood still as a tree in a calm day,—trnak, limbs, moved not,—and his 
ceey head was ancovered. He then gtretehed ont his arm, not in an 
imploring, but in a commanding att.tude, and esjayed to speak ; but his 
white lips quivered, and his tongue refused its office At last. almost 
fiercely, he uttered, “Who dares denounce my son? and like the 
growling thunder, the crowd cried, “ Atl—all—he is the murderer!” 
Some said that the old man smiled ; 
valsion of the features—oytraged 
pression of disdain, to shew how 
Woolish falsehvod and injastice. ; 

Men, women, and childron—@fl whom grie! and lorror bad not 


t it could have been bet a con- 
ure’s wrang-out and writhing ex- 
er's love brooks the cruelty of 


and yet another, awaits him—but these he will bear as the guilty brave 
have often borne them, and the most searching eye shall not see him 
quail at the bar or on the scaffold. 
They lifted the stricken wretch from the floor, placed nim ina chair 
and held him upright, till he should revive from the fit. And he soon 
by revive ; for health flowed in all his veins, and he had the strength 
of a giant. But when his senses returned, there was none to ity him ; 
for the shock had given an expression of guilty horror to all fis looks, 
hand, like a man walking in his sleep under the temptation of some 
dreadfut dream he moved with fixed eyes towards the bed, and look- 
ing at the corpse, gobbled in hideous laughter, and thea wept and tore 
his hair like a distracted woman or a child. Then he stooped down 
as he would kiss the face, but staggered back, and, cov ering his eves 
with his hands, uttered such a groan as is sometimes heard rending the 
sianer’s breast when the avenging furies ate upon him in his dreams 
All who heard it felt that he was guilty—and there was a fierce cry 
throuch the room of, “Make him touch the body, and if he he the 
murderer, it will bleed!"—“ Pear not, Ludovic, to touch it, my boy.” 
—said his father; “ bleed afresh it will not, for thou art innocent; and 
savage though now they be, who once were proud to be thy friends 
even they will belleve thee guittless when the corps refuses to bear 
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weck. } 


—_—- 
POLICE INTELLIGENCE, 
MANSION HOUSE. 
John Fitzgerald was brought before the Lord Mayor, cl 
having got into acrying state of drunkenness on the prece 
Ife is an aged man, and so is the watchman who took him ip 


larped wy i:\, 
ding Bight, 
to eustod; 


| butthe watchman, for the purpose of showing the superiority af the wi 
j ral sense in himself, introduced Mr. Fitzgerald as he found him, 


with his wig turned inside out. 

Pieaso your Worship, said the watehman, he was sitting in Bist; 
gate-street a veeping, when I comes up and axed him w hy he didn't 
hame. So he would’t give me no answer, and then says]. if,» 
alarms the neighbours you see, I must, take you to the watehus.—( 
—— the watchus, says he, I can give went to my grief there as (rel), 
here, so take ime there, and be ——. [ Laughter. ] 

"The Lord Mayor was sorry to hear an aged man use such languare — 
Please your Worship, sad the watchman, we wouldn't a aared abu 
| the “hoaths” if, he didy’t set up a pullilen in the watchus, So then yr 
was forced to put him in the black hole. 

The Lord Mayor—Well, and did he continue to weep im that place - 
it $ ys certainly no place for rejoicing in !—“ Bless your Worship,” sid 
the watchman, “he was worse and worse; we could’t get a wink oi 
sleep if we was to be blest for it.” i 

Fitzgerald—W hy, please your honour, the gentlemen, cotidn't wani 
to sleep in the w ng mor tor, God knows, they have quite enongh of 
sleep out of it. They all sleep on their perches like the birds in thi 
country.—{ Laughter. } 

The Lord Mayor—Upon my word, I believe there's a good dealoi 
pespareles going on amongst our gentlemen of the watch—{Low 

aughter. }— 

Fitzgerald—W hy, my Lord, please your Worship, they're altsbep- 
walkers when the dia are about; but the moment a drop of drink is 
in the way, they are as much awake as I am.—{ Laughter. ] 

The Lord Mayor—But I am surprised to see that a man, who ought 
to be + patching up his old soub for heaven,” gets so drunk as to reqmte 
to let.the liquorout at his eyes—I suppose that was the cause of your 
weeping? Fitzgerald--God knows, then, my Lord, you're right. Your 
liquprs in this couutry are so abominable, that there's no getting rid 01 
them any other way. Now, in Ireland, you couldn’t squeeze ates 
out of a whole cask of whiskey.—{ Laughter. } 

The Lord Mayor—Well, it I find you crying, or langhing drua\, 
again, I shalkcertainly punish you. You may go now. Fitegeraki— 
Oh, then, the Lord bless you, Lhope you'll always consider my ould 
age and weak constitution. } 

Mrs. Kitty M‘Coy, a tidy Kittle Irish woman, charged Miss Norah Re- 
gan. with having inficted upon her a couple of black eyes. 

Mrs. M‘Coy detailed with. great precision the whole of the affray, buf 
totally omitted to state the onginal provocation. me 

“Will I get lave to spake now, plase yer Wurtships!” said Miss No 
rah, who had contained herself with much difficulty. 

Well, what have you to “y 1” inquired Mr. Walker.— Then ple 
yer Honors’ Wurtship,” said Norah, “ I was standing all alone be me 
self, selling me frute, whin up comes Mishtress M‘Coy, who was ow 
me anould gridge. ‘Och!’ says 1, ‘warn’t that yourself and Patrick 
Mahoney that was cooghling about in White’s-yard last night! — Sa 
row’s the harm o’ that!” says she; ‘isn’t Patrick my own darling 
‘That be-is at,’ says I, ‘ he whident wipe his shoes on the likes oy" 
—he's mage for your mishtress!’ ‘Ob!’ says she, “do you mane toca! 
yourself me ss?’ Wid that, your Wartship, she called z 
names I'd be.eshamed to repate ; then I gave her a whack, apd : 
gave me another, and so we at it till we were parted. a 

The Magistrate, finding the assault to have been mutual, dism's* 
the charge. 


Vavictices. 


—When the French Poet Barthe ¥** 


A Man ing to be 
Py * . hia one 
occupied with his epistles and eclogues, a friend observed him cot 
eve over the great basin in the Luxembourg gardems, tmp fe 


He approsche! 


feet, snd throwing his arms about like one possessed. 


r matter’ why 
him. “Why, my dear friend,” said he, “what is the 8 et 
ails yon?” “Tam iv a horrid state,” returned Bagthe, “here rae 


been ogling the moon for this hour; you know how it mae oy 
cursed Germans; weil! on me it has not the least penn ia te head. 
zen to death, and perfectly stupid; and I have got cole * : 





The devil take the moon and the poets. teo ; theirtenderness 
me.”"— Tatler. 4” pear tt 
A Welchman riding with “more haste than good spec¢. aboot ss 


Anchor, in Moulsham, jast at the spot where an excavation, of i 
lfeet deep, for # drain, is making, not heeding the preeawisb bonse Ber 
| sot to swarm peteon: of the ground being open, Tally and 
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A DUDE dee Seem, am ORE fT Oris samen.‘ Dimaneslot i 
*y i dom comes to any harm;” the Welchman and 
itis said, were both drunk, had no sooner got in than 
, Sat, and, after giving the watchman a pit of beer, the 
cgapited 09" “on his journey.—Chelmsford Chronicle. 
eel —.,” said a friend of Lord A——'s the other day; “do 
“Who ‘ie?” « Yes,” was the reply, “I know him, but he's low; a 
a eddies away his property in paying his tradesmen’s bills, 
ares _A Gentleman, in the Meridian of life, and to whose 
Ware carance he trusts he may be allowed to say no fair objec- 
yea id be taken, is desirous of meeting with a Lady of suitable ‘e 
gon cou! manners, who would be willing to share with him in 
wot amiable Matrumony. The Advertiser is independent, but not 
er so to meke the prospect of an increasing family a matter of 
abcieahy * he would therefore expect that the Lady should also 
pee sonable proportion of property as compared with his own. 
ee ertiser has a house already furnished, and is in all respects pre- 
- 4 to make the lady comfortable in point of domestic ~~ 
o* As the writer of this is serious in the expression of his wi ; 
ve oa inviolable seertey and honour may be relied on, and it id 
witha none but those who are equally serious and honourable in 
> iatentions wilt reply to this Advertisement.—Letters addressed, 
wid A. Z. 91, Prince’s square, Kensington will meet with atten- 
4 - London Morning Herald. 
“an Precocity.—An American friend, respecting whose veraci 
_sgarom sertain the slightest doubt, assures us that he has a li 
sv ethome, Who, when only nine weeks old, — the family 
“ile at dinner by saying, in an audible voice, ‘‘ Papa, I guess them 
«we ‘aters are tarnation nice !”—London Sun. 
“4. the prompter of Covent-Garden, was a great wag, as the 
we Coke aed off ou Mrs. Mattocks will prove. We quote it 
Bernard's Retros, pections of the Stage;— On the occasion ofa 
nedy by Lady Wallace being read in the grech-room, a number of 
ve faspionable acquaintance attended to hear it. ‘The room was pre- 
wd with appropriate attention, and the ‘company’ came in full dress. 
| onis read : piece, aod [ acted as master of the ceremonies, At the 
~) of the first act, when the refreshments (which were liberally sup- 
sed by Mr Harris) were handed round—a jelly to Lady This, and 
ke and noyean to the Countess of That—a dirty little pot-boy pushed 
+) ye door, and presenting a pewter mug, exclaimed, ‘ A pintof 
“or for Mrs. Mattocks!” Mrs. M. shrieked better than Belcidera in 
wood scene, and the cruel laughter of the company I thought would 
vorhave ceased. ‘The young son of the spigot was speedily kicked 





+ bgt, not before he had communicated that ‘Mr. Wilde order- 


Te Refuge for Destitute Seamen.—This building is now rapidly rising | 
on the site of the late Brunswick Theatre, under the auspices of the Re- 
cod Boatswain Smith. The workmen employed have prayers 
ry morning at six o'clock, bnt for all this the piety of some of them 
rather questionable. A person passing that way saw an Irishman 
ving very attentively ; the stranger asked him if he were not a 
Cauholie? “ Yes,” was the answer. “ How, then,” inquired the other, 
an you join in prayer with these people!” “Oh, by J—s!” replied 
labourer, “ its asier work than cleaning bricks.” —Staudey Times. 
The Tame Elephant.—Lord Ellenborough visited the Zoological Gar- 
vason Wednesday last, and attracted almost as much notice as the 
ans; afair divorcee was also there; and “ They met!!!” 
“ But, oh! twas anguish to her heart 
To see his alter'd eye ; 
To see him smile on all beside, 
Yet coldly pass her by.” 
\e are no admirers of those fellows, a la Schwartzenberg, who “‘ tales the 
law intothetr own hands.” 


Laughable Joke—Since the late outrages in the vicinity of Dover, 





y the breaking of threshing-machines, a great excitement has pre 
‘led even among the friends and relatives of the farmers residiiggs) 
‘ttown. Last week a tradesman, who has a brother “in the ferunag 
usiness, received an anonymous letter, in a similar strain to what the 
tpredators have been in the habit of sending, threatening that he 
agit expect his house to be fired if he did not put away the thrashing. | 
machine he kept on the premises. In consequence he became much 
armed, as well as his lodgers and neighbours ; the former left his apart- 
nents, anda vigilant watch was kept throughout the following night. 
nthe steceeding day the wag who sent the letter caused it to be nn- 
derstood that the er! —— of the tradesman, who in a recent 
tomeste rencontre with her Benedict proved herself the better half, 
rw the mahine alluded to—which eclaircissement turned all the se- 
ous appre hensions :nto merriment. 1 


Hospitable Rebuke.— A Minister, in a certain town not thirty miles dis- 
ant rom Dundee, some time since received a visit from an old friend 
‘wom he had not seen for a considerable time. It was evening, abd 
Ww stangev had eome from a distance ; he was, therefore, invited to 
“p with the family, and, following the law of hospitality, was contrary 

ie Wishes, amd m spite of the side winks and frowns of the Minister's 
ster half, pressed to remain with them all nigha, Before retiring to 
> of rest, the worthy Minister proposed family wor- 
9. His wife withdrew to get the hfble, and the stranger shortly after 

\ the room, and mistaking, in the uncertain light, the guest for her 
wand, raised the folio testament which she carried, and making it 
eight on the cranium of the now prostrate stranger—* That's for garin’ 

stop a’ night!’ said the energetic gudewife; and walked into. the 
‘anment which she had just left. It is needless to say how the par 

“lel ander the circumstances. 


Meaata ges of being Ruined:—A girl very flauntily dressed, meeting a 

“eman in whose service she had been, he congratulated her on the 
“yol her appearance, upon which she said, with great vivacity, 

Fe Sir, what! hav'nt you heard?” “ No, Betty, what is it /” 
‘by, Sir, since Lsaw you last I’ve been ruined !” 








Summary. ,' 


The ¢.,)? i. ‘ -- 
tel — isa “yey sketch of the painted window just 
shy, oriel of the hall at King’s College, Cambridge :—The 
the elttee Gent of 27 openings, besides the tracery lights, contains, 
owned anal tee a fulltength portrait of the founder, Henry VL, 
iene che olding a sceptre in his right hand, with the sacred 
“ment ~ oman of his pious character, in the left. In the com- 
eles, and vg are the arms of Henry, supported by two heraldic an- 
‘the lone by a large crown. In the opeuings, right and 
mre tenths ~ Tr, are the arms of King’s and Eton. In the ceutre 
*) OM the left side of the oriel are the ancient arms of Basset ; 


| ‘ 
_ SY Pver vtoe 
seen by the assistance of a glass. "The window Is the gift c 
e Dunstaville. 
Curous conjecture in a London Paper.—The house which has 
ny determined upon by the late Lady wy ey ay her future 
ence, is the villa next to the gate in the Regent's , beyond the 
New 8t. Katherine’s Hospital. -frontage towards the road out of 
the Park, north, is being altered to suit her Ladyship’s wishes, under 
the superinteudence of Mr. us Burton, the ce architect. 
Messrs. Bailey and Co., his late sty’s upholsterers, have the inter- 
nal arrangements in hand; and it is supposed that the whole will be, 
when completed, One of the most unique things of the sort—We have 


heard some singular rumours as to the — of yship’s so 
speedy re ce in a such lonable resort, 
but we hardly know how to creditto them. Certainly the act to) 


annul the marriage of Lord Eilénborough was burried 
through the Hoan a Parliame »aaagry | way. We know of no 
instance when such an act, when once passed, has been repealed ; but 
We suppose that the Parliament would have tha power to do so. | 
Lander, the en ising traveller, was landad at on the 23d | 
of March, by the Clinker, Lieut. Matson, and it is ascertained that he | 
had gone safely through the Badagry dominions—a journey into the | 
interior of about seven days. Lander was the bearer of a preseat to the | 
King of Yourou, who was known to be in possession of Mungo Park's | 
papers, after obtaining which Lander is to proceed to Lake Tehad, and | 
narrowly survey the whoie of its coast.—Hampshire Telegraph. | 
Tho Mutineers of the Bounty.—News have been reccived from Pitenirn’s | 
Istand of the death of oid John Adams, the tact survivor of the Boun-! 
ty’s mutineers. 
The Scparation...—A contemporary thus notices Lady Charlotte Bu-| 
ry’s new work under this title. “‘This new production of the most ele- 
Kant of onr female writers, is not only the best of her works, but one of 
the most interesting tales offered to the public during the present sea- 
son, Without entering more particularly into the connection between 
the novel and the living characters wit® are supposed to have afforded 





some of its most striking features, wé thay venture to observe, that its al-| 


lusions are pretty generally traced to the domestic history of a Scottish 
Nobleman. But regarding the tale of ‘ Separation’ simply as a roman- 
tic fiction, we venture to assert that few of our modeyn novels will be 
found more replete with incident, pathos, and purity of moral fecling.” 
TIIE REVENUE. |, 
Abstract of the Nett Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the 
Years and Quarters ended on the 10th of Oct, 1429, and the 10th 
Oct. 1830, showing the Increase or Decrease on cach head thereof. 




































































Years ended Oct. 10. 
1829. 1839. Increase. | Decrease. 
. ? £. £. 
PG wl. 5 a aw 15,961,206 | 16,425,742 | 464,536 os 
MN." sin @ o, whe 17,904,027 | 16,923,577 x 970,450 
| Stamps . 6,704,692 | 6,578,151 126,511 
| Post Oflice ..... 1,396,000 | 1,349,006 a 46,994 
OS eae 4,905,886 | 4,968,450 67,564 ow 
Misce!laneous 600,548 273,947 ves 326,901 
Total... } 47,472,659 | 46,528,903 | 527,100 | 1,470,856 
Deduct Increase . 527,100 
Decrease on the Year,..........++0.0005 | 43,966 
«| Aguarts. ended Oct. iu. | ——— cr 
1229. 183. Increase. | Decfease 
: a £. £. £. 
Cuttoms.. 5,022,656 | 5,060,349 40,693 « 
Dadhet ie ibibo’ ve 6,262,237 | 5,116,635 Ma 149,602 
Stamps.......... | 1,747,698 | 1,701,278 a 46,320 
Post Office . , 35,000 370,006 4 120064... 
” eS epre; reer 501,306 531,175 29,869 : 
Miscellaneous ..... 179,980 104,500 ny 75,400 
Total... | 13,083,877 | 12,895,043 82,568 | 271,402 
Deduct Increase... . e 62,568 
Decrease on the Quarter,.............+.: 1 Re 34 


Diasco de Garay’s Steam Vessel.—In 1543, Blasco de Garay, a captain 
of a ship, offered to the Emperor Charles V. to construct a machine ca- 
pable of propelling large vessels, even in a calm, and without the aid of 
sails or oars. In spite of the opposition which mores met with, the 
Emperor consented to witness the experiment, and it was made accord- 
ingly in the port of Barcelona, on the 17th of June, 1543. Garay would 
not uncover his machinery or show it ages pf but it was evident that 
jt consisted of a caldron of boiling water, and of two wheels set in mo- 
tion by that means, and applied externally on each side of the vessel.— 

The Dukedom of Atholl.—The Marquess of Tullibardine, the eldest 
son of the lately deceased Duke, is now, and has ‘been for some years, 
confined in a private asylum at Kilburne. This distressing cireum- 
stance was a source of great affliction to his father, who, possessing as 
he did himself a highly nervous temperament, could never reflect upon 
the lamentable condition of his sonand successor without the deepest 
anguish. The Marquess, or rather the present Duke, was at once dis- 
tinguished in the ranks of fashion, and we have heard that his malady 
arose from a brain fever, consequent on imprudent bathing. His 
Grace is in his 54th year. 

The Hamburg Beauty.—Who that has ever visited the continental Li- 
verpool has not heard of the Schone (lovely) Marianna, the fairest 
among ten thousand, at whose feet Princes and nobles have sighed in 
vain, and who, though of lowly parentage, has refused the richest offers ! 
She is an aubergiste, and her house, in the midst of @ garden, is about 
2 miles from the city. On the evening of our visit she was retiring to 
rest; but to gratify the strangers, she eame down from her bower, and 
we ordered in champagne. She is a fine large woman, about five-and- 
twenty, of a fair complexion, with eyes beautifully expressive. In the 
room was a portrait of herself and of many of her titled admirers, 
whose overtures she has hitherto rejected, and preserved an unsullied 
reputation. Her property is said to amount to £6,000, a large sum on 
the Continent, and, of rings alone she possesses 500. During the sum- 
mer the house was fall from morning till night with young men, who 
go there to gaze at her. She is very affable in her manners, and not at 
all spoiled by the attention which has been shown her.—Alezander’s 

Travels. 


Points of Honour —Colonel Montgomery was shot in a duel about a 
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It having been found necessary, generally, to retain the ori- | 


| 
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dog, Captain Ramenry in one about a servant, Mr. Fetherston in one 
about a recruit, Sterne’s father in one about a goose, and another gen- 
(leman in one about an “acre of anchovies.” One officer was chal- 
lenged for merely asking his opponent to enjoy a second goblet, and 
another was compelled to fight about a pinch of snuff; General Barrey 
was challenged by a Captain Smith, for declining a glass of wine with 


him at dinner.in a steam-boat, although the General had pleaded in ex- | 


cuse that wine invariably made his stomach sick at sea. 
Death of Lirut.-General Dirom—It is our melancholy dunt 
nonnee the demise of th’s truly venerable and excellent character 


The sad event. as wilt be seen by our obituary, occurred at Mount An- 
y 


nan on Wednesday last, after a very short illness 


a patriot, General Dirom was one; and in our next, full justice will be 
services. and virtues, which will long embalm bis 
shed in the best manner, although, from the |™emory in the South of Scotland.—Dumfrics Courier. 
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any of the members have long de- 
n chair, not only on account of 
because his Royal Highness is a known reap 
sclence, and has space withel at Kensington 
ngs, and otherwise to entertain them in» 
manner. Others wich to continue D. Gilbert, Esq. (Sir 










































ile a third is mentioned as being dc+ 
sirous to r, t. In th's state of things Mr. Gilbert has 
ac yd to Society, that as he understands the Duke had been ay- 


subject, and that his Royal Highness had consented to 
proposed for the Presidentship, he (Mr, G.) declared that he mur 
abstain Thane the nae to be put in nomination in opposition tu 
the Royal c. subject is one that is exciting an amazing dev! 
of interest, especially amongst the F.R.S's. 

Paris, O@. 5.—Very peep news yesterday produced consterne- 
tion here. MM. Vassal, head of the firm of Vassal & Co., Member oi 
the Chamber of Deputies, one of the Governors of the Bank, and Pre 
sident of the Tribanal of Commerce—an excellent man, highly es- 
teemed and beloved—has failed to theamount of six millions (£240,000) 
M. Colon, the banker has committed suleide. It is also said that Mr 
Larrea, the Portnguese banker, has stopped payment. Commerc!al at 
fairs are in @ disastrous condition, and we approach the winter under 
very unfavonrable auspices, M. Vassal, on quitting home, left bebind 
a letter, in whieh he declares that he will not fare his misfortune. 
Ilis fate exeltes nach uncasiness, 


His Majesty, in bis progress from Brighton to London, afew days 
since, while sopping at an inn on the road to change horses, addressed 
“mine Hostess,” who was cnrtseying forth her foyalt near the car 
riage ; and e@bserving that he should return on the following day, at 
nearly the same hour, requested that the horses might be in readiness, 
to prevent loss of time. This was of course promised. Two 
rele aged cottagers, who had also been drawn to the spot to view the 


| Royal person, encouraged by this apparent familiarity, put in thelr 


claim to notice, by exclaiming, “God bless your Majesty -—" And 
God bless you too, my good old woman,” replied the good-natured 
| Monarch; “and, as a God-send, take this to inake your hearts cheer- 
| ful,’’ at the saua@ fie handing to each a half sovereign. 


An alte te the following effect has lately taken place in the 
regulations of tlie Army Medical department; all former rules and 
orders ig the titles, ranks, periods of service, and pay, of the 


abe omy the army, have ceased, in favour of the following 
| regulations "fhe rank of Apothecary to the Forces, and that of Hospi- 
tal Assistant, huwe been abolished: the title of Physician to the Forces 
has also been discontinued, and instead thereot that of Assistant In- 
spector has been established. The medical officers of the army are 
| now distinguished by the following ranks and tithes :—Inspector-Gene- 
| ral of Hospitals, daily pay varying according to the length of service, 

fron £1 16s. to £2; Deputy Lnspector-General of Hospitals, daily pay 
| varying, under the same condition as the foregoing, from £1 4s. to £1 
10s.; Assistant ctor of Hospitals, daily pay trom 19s. to £1 4s. ; 
| Staff Surgeon, daily pay from I4s. to £1 3s.; Regimental Surgeon, 

from 13s. t £1 ¥s.; Assistant Surgeon from 7s. 6d. to 10s. The 
| amount of pay between the highest and lowest sums (as we have on!) 
| given the extreme) is in proportion to the length of service, the times 
| being fixed at the following gradation:—Above twenty-five years’ 
| actual service (the highest pay;) above twenty, and under twenty-five 
years; above.ten, and under twenty years; under ten years (the lowest. 
pay. )—Limeriek Chronicle. 


THE ARMY. 
| 
| 








It is confidently reported in the best informed military circles, 
that the object in calling fora statement of the services, and record 


‘| of other particolars, from every officer in his Majesty's service, by the 


Secretary at War, Maj-Gen. Sir Henry Hardinge, is to extend the ad 
vantages, of the warrant for regulating the pay, half-pay, and retire- 
ment of staff and garrison officers, dated the 29th and 30th July, 18:9, 






| to the armp atl ; and that the rates of full and half-pay will be re 
| lated ’ w the Goadiaweda ile 
rat t searcely.a corps in the service affording instances of 


the promotiotof officers Without purchase, equal to the grvcious pro 
vision promulgated in the warrant. It is also expected that the Liew. 
tenants who were actually serving op full pry in 1811, nnd the Captatns 
holding their regimental rank, with superior brevet rank in the army, ot 
the year 1808, who did not accept the boon of promotion off to 
them, will have their vacancies filled ap by an equal number from the 
seniors of theirrespective ranks, which would give unattethed promotion 
to almost all the newlpcreated brevet Majors (as those of the artillery, 
engineers, and marines might not accept it), the average of whose age 
and service, who have obtained their several promotions without pars 
chase, is, age 50 years, and service 32 years, supposing them to have ene 
tered the army at 18, to have served two years as Ensign, eight as Lien- 
tenant, and 22 as Captain—and the Lieutenants of 1612, by the samo 
calculation, would average 39 years of age, and 21 years of service. 
Limerick Chronicle. 

Pensioncrs.—A circulas from the Roya! Hospital, Chelsea, has been 
addressed to the collectors of Excise, intimating a new arrengement in 





the payment of the out-pensioners. The military year is in future to 
be assimilated to the Calender year, to take effect trom the Hit of Jo- 
nuary next. Hence, the quarterly payments will become on the 
Ist January, Ist April, ist J oF im- 


wy, and Ist October, instead of 
mediately after the 25th March, 25th June, 25th September, and 20th, 
December, as at present qrranged. 


—_——— 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. eK nlseie 

Portsmouth, Oct. 9.—His Majesty's ship Revenge, 70, Captain the 
Hon. Charlés % Bridgman, rived on Monday, from the Medi> 
terranean, last from Gibraltar, whieh she lefton the 17th ylt., in com- 
pany with the Musquito. She sailed from Malta the 26th of Angust. 
She touched at Algiervon the Ist of September, and landed the Cos.sul= 
General's lady and family from Malta. The French feet at anchor in 
the bay consisted of four line-of-battly ships, ten frigates, one corvette, 
eight brigs, one schooner, and an American corvette. An interchang:: 
of salutes took place between the Revenge and the Freach Admiral 
The Revenge proceeded on Wednesday to Plymouth, to be paid off 
into ordinary at that pert. 

Hi. pon nn ship Druid, from Rio Janeiro, and Vologe, froma 
cruise, arrived at in the 14th of August. The Algerine Talbot 
were at Buenos Ayres the 21st of July. 

The Clinker, 10, Lieut. Matson, was paid off on Wednesday, after 
| four years’ service on the African station, when the Prize Agent, W. 

Holines, Fsq., paid on board prige-money for all captures, save the let 
made by the Clinker in March, of BW slaves. The first class of Petty 
Officers received £145. 

The transport Stentor is fitting at Deptfard to take stores to Fer- 
| nando Po, and to remove the establishment from Sierra Leone to thet 
Island. A question naturally arises, what becomes of all the slaves 
| whom the British Government have paid for, emancipated and settled 
| at Regent's Town, and other Colonies up the Sierra Leone River. 
| On Saturday evening last, at six o'clock, bls Majesty's ship Sting was 
launched at Pembroke Dock-yard, She is remarkably fine frigate of 

46 guns, with a bandseme round stern. As soon as she is rigged and 
cop ered, she will proceed to Plymouth. 

he Lords of the Admiralty have directed a trial to be made on board 
the Excellent (filted in this harbonr for the practiet af rea gunnery ) of 
-| an instrument invented by Captain Simmons, R. A., for concentrati 
| the fire of a broadside. A similar invention, ya carpenter of the 

Hussar, has, we understand, received a very favourable repost from 
Commander Suaith, who was appointed to 





ove its merits. 

From the Harre Journal —V iee-Adm ‘rol Codrington has sent, ibrongh 
Admiral De Rigny, £10 for the relief of the Gamgilios of the heroes of 

the 22th July.—Mempshire Tec graph. 
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Devonport, Oct. 8.—Wis Majesty's ship Rainbow, Captain Sir John 
Eranklin, the well known polar cawiglte, will sail from Portsmouth 
early in Noveinber, with Commissioner Briggs and family, for Malta. 

¢ Gibralter, 60, at Milford, will, it is said, be converted into a 
sheer hulk. She was formerly the Pheonix, (Spasish,) captured in 
1780, by the gallant Lord Rodney. 

An order in Council of the 19th July, 1230, entitles every Second 
Master, Assistant Surgeon, Gunner, Boatswain, Carpenter, Mate, Mid- 
shipman, Master's Assistant, Schoolmaster, Clerk, and Volunteers of 
the first or second class, who shall be discharged from the service, for 
wounds or hurts received, or perinanent sickness or debility contracted 
in the service, and who shall be deemed a fit and proper object for re- 
lief—a pension either for life or for a limited period, of not less than 
one shilling nor more than two shillings and sixpence per diem, accord- 
ing to the bodily injury sustained by the party. Petty officers, sea- 
men, and marines, are also enthled to a pension, according to their 
rating and elaims.—Deronport Telegraph. 


—<— 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 

[We make the following extract from an article on the Bank of Eng- 
land, in the last Quarterly Review.) =~ 

No more important question of public economy is likely to present 
itself to the consideration of the legislature than that of the exclusive 
privileges of the Bank of England, whose existing charter expires in 
1933. That the species of monopoly which was originally conferred 
upon, and which to a eertain extent Is still retained by, this estalslish- 
ment, has worked great practical injary to the interests of the public, is 
ntact which cannot be disputed : by preventing more than six partners 
from joining in banking speculations, it has deprived the community of 
uealeulable advantages. ‘Their monopoly has enabled the oe 
of Bank stock to derive a large extra profit from the employment of 
their capital; but this, although by no means a trifling advantage, 
reaped at the expense of the community, is a very inconsiderable item in | 
the sum total lost to us through the operation of the Bank Charter. In 

vder to arrive at a true estimate, we must also calculate the sums 
vhich, from time to time, have been lost in various districts, tirrough 

e failure of insolvent banks; and to this must be added, what is still 
more important and difficult to compute, the ameonat of what has been 
lost through the want of that stimulus to industry and economy which 
és well known to be powerfully applied by local banks, established and 
conducted on correct principles. 

‘The proprietors of Bank stock will, we may rest assured, struggle 
hard to maintain at least that part of their exclusive privileges which 
prevents the formation of banking-companies, either established on the 
principle of joint-stock, or having more than six partners, in the me- 

opolis; they well know that private banks, composed of a small num- 
ber of partners, and conducted upon a system which necessarily ex- 
clndes the public from all knowledge of their affairs, can never rival 
their establishment in general estimation; and they are aware that this 

iperior eredit, as long as it can be maintained, must secure to them 
the safest and the most lucrative portion of the banking business of the 
eountry. On this point, however, we have no doubt the Bank will be 
met with effectual resistance. The removal of the impolitic restric- 
‘tions which clog the trade of banking would inevitably lead to the es- 
iablishment of numerous banking-companies, with a large paid-up capi- 
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ciples which must attract to these reservoirs the accumulated savings of 
each district, to be then Jaid out in encouraging enterprise and deve 

ing the resources of productive industry. With regard to the first of 
these points— : 

“ It is astonishing,” observes Mr. Scope, “to what shifts and expe- 
dients persons are driven in England for the utilization of whatever 
small sums they have saved, in consequence of the English banks not 
allowing interest upon deposits. The establishment of savings’-banks 
was of incalculable advantage in this respect; but the amount of Sleing 
in them being limited to one hundred and fifty pounds, the difficulty of placing 
out larger sums with safety has led to much destruction of capital, and great 
individual misery. In a small country distriet, within the cognizance of 
the writer, two attornies have successively failed, within afew years 
one of theother; the first to an amount of near one hundred thousand 
pounds, the second of more than two hundred thousand. The creditors 
of both, on examination, were found to consist almost wholly of old ser- 
vants, retired tradesmen, aud farmers, and the widows and Orphans o 
such persons, who lrad deposited their small fortunes with either attor- 
ney on his personal responsibility. {It cannot be doubted, that had there 
heen a bank of acknowledged seéurity in this district, which, like the 
Scotch banks, allowed a fair interest on deposits of any amount, the 
greater part, if not the whole, of this property would have been lodged 
there in safety, and hundreds of individuals preserved in a state of 
comfort, who are now reduced in their old age to the wretched coudi- 
tion of parish paupers.”’ E 

Our own experience enables us fully to corroborate this statement ; 
we have personally witnessed several instances of a similar kind, in 
which either the failure of insolvent attornies, or country banks which 
allowed interest upon deposits, has overwhelined a very large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of whole districts at once with poverty and 
despair. But however useful the northern banks may be, as deposito- 
ries for the savings of the economical classes, they are still more valua- 
ble to the public, on account of the encouragement w hich, through 
their system of cash-credits, they hold out to enterprise and industry. 
Their managers are impelled by the most powerful motives to exert 
themselves in discovering a lucrative method of laying out the capital 
jaced in their hands: this being the only way in which they can get 
mack tle interest which they allow upon deposits. It is their prime 
object and business to search for instruments fit to render productive 
the cay ital entrusted to their management; and these instruments can 
be found only in that class of men who, possessing a reputation for in- 
tegrity and industry, are destitute of the capital required for the under- 
takings in which their enterprise may lead them to engage. The 
bankers are to the full as anxious to discover persons of this description, 
in order to lend, as these persons themselves can possibly be to find 
out capitalists from whom they may borrow. It is this saving of capi- 
talon the one hand, and encouragement to industry on the other, 
which have mainly contributed to the advances which Seotland is ac- 
knowledged to have meade in wealth and prosperity within the last 
hundred years. 

Another observation may be added in this place. Banks, which, by 
their credit and known solidity, have conciliated publie confidence so 
far as to attract into their coffers the aggregate savings of each district, 
in the form of deposits, bearing interest, are equally useful everyw here: 





tol, within the limits of the metropolis. ‘The eredit and resources of 
4hese institutions would, in the course of a very short time, emancipate 
ie Treasury from its present dependence apon the Bank of England ; 
tad from this result alone a considerable saving would annually accrue 
so the nation. For the trouble taken in receiving the taxes, paying the 
interest of the public debt, and conducting the various other pecuniary 


they stimulate to industry and economy the artisan and mechauie, as 
| well as the agricultural labourer. But the practice of granting eash- 
credits appears less indispensible for the purposes of the commercial 
than for the wants of the agricultural classes. The little shopkeeper 
or tradesman of fair character ean easily get’ goods on credit from 
some wholesale dealer; the want of capital does not, therefore, utterly 





transactions of the Exchequer, the Bank now receives a per centage, 
»” commission, Which amounts annually to about £260,000; to which 
must be added, the profit derived from the use of a floating balance 
due to the public, never less in amount than four millions sterling. This 
jalance, employed in discounting mercantile bills at the rate of four 

r cent. yields a revenue of £160,000 per annum, whieh being added 
io the commission of £260,000, gives a toyal of £420, tig the profit 

“vhich the praprietors of Bank stock derive every year from the con- 
-nexion subsisting between that establishment and the Treasury. 

[It is shewn that one-half this amount would be an ample coinpen- 

ition.) 

But the saving whielk would accrue from a more economical man- 
agement of these affaivsis one of the least advantages which might be 
reasonably expected to result from releasing the trade of banking from 
‘he restrictions by which it is now hampered. Its emancipation would 
raise up a sound system of credit and accommodation, which has been 
song familiar to our northern neighbours, but of which we have hitherto 
dad but a very limited experience. By affording facilities to the for- 
mation of joint-stock companies, government would succeed in gradu- 
ally correcting the wretched system of banking which has hitherto 
acted as a drag upon the industry of England: the public, having the 

yption of resorting to banks of undoubted credit and solvency, would 
eadually cease to entrust their pecuniary transactions to establish- 
ments which cannot offer then an equal assurance of stability. 

The banking system of our neighbours [the Scotch] presents three 
reat and leading features: it offers to the frugal a safe and at the same 
ime a profitable depository for their savings; the industrious it fur- 
niskes with loans, advanced upon cash-credits; and the public at large 

it provides with a safe, economical, and convenient circulating medium. 
Che utility of the two former functions is too manifest to admit of dis- 
vite, but with regard to the latter fanction—that of providing a circula- 
ing medium—it is strenuously conterded that this is not an essential 
eature of, but mérely ag adjunct to, the system. Those who hold this 
opinion urge that, although the Scotch system of bankigg be good as it 
tands at present, it would be still better without this adjunct, which 
hey represent as an unnecessary and even injurious excrescence. 
t‘rom these views we must take the liberty of expressing our unequivo- 
‘al dissent: far from regarding this function as an euliivence, which 
night be lopped off, if not with advantage, at least without injury, we 
ynsider it as the hinge on which the whole system practieally turns 
Our readers need scarcely be reminded, that a very large proportion of 
he most important transactions of those bauks—receiving deposits and 
idvaneing loans upon cash-credits—is conducted through the medium 
if branches, dispersed throughout the various districts of that country ; 
¢ expense of maintaining these local establishments is considerable, 
tnd would, unquestionably, exceed any profit which could accrue to the 
parent bank, from its deposit and cash-credit transactions alone: the 
oss thns oceasioned is now made up to the parent banks by the profit 
terived from the circulation of their notes. If te parent banks were 
leprived of this source of emolument, it cannot admit of a doubt that 
ull, orat least nearly all, the branches would be relinquished 

Jt must, no doubt, be admitted, that the establishment of Joint-ctock 
ompanies, for the purpose of employing in discounting bills of ex- 
thange such balances as might be placed at their disposal by their eus- 
‘omers, would be an important improvement upon oi present practice 
f banking. Commercial capitalists would by this means be furnished 
vith safe depositories for such small balances as would be required for 
conducting their daily transactions; the aggregate Of these balances 
would afford a supply of capital for the purpose of discounting good 
bills of exchange; and the credit of joint-stock companies would « 

e the rescources of these institutions from being crippled by the in- 
flaence of those circumstances which so often induce the customers of 
private banks to withdraw their balances with the abruptness of terror 
But although this would be a great improvement on our subsisting prac- 
tic >, it would still fall infinitely hort of the efficiencs and utility of the 
system which, for apwards of a century, has prevailed on tlie other 
side of the Tweed: and, in spite of o!d Hesiod’s mastm, no statesman, 
who is master of his craft, will content himself with half an advantage 
when the whole is practically within his reach. No community 
drive from banking all the advantages which the p 


can 


| preclude any individual belonging to this class from commencing busi- 
| ness on his own account: but the farmer who wants capital has no re- 
source of this kind; whatever improvements he may desire to accom- 


plish must be delayed in every instance, and inthe greater number of 


classes altogether relinquished, beeause he cannot command the 
means required to carry them into execution. When an English far- 
mersells any porton of his produce, le has generally no alternative 
| which can serve his purposes better than to keep the proceeds locked 
up in his drawer until the next rent-day. He may, it is true, lodge it 


in the hands of some country benker,—but then he can get no interest 


| for it; and, besides, the banker may fail. The result of this absence of 
the stimulus of profit on the one hand, combined with the fear of 
loss on the other, is, that a very large portion of the capital employed 
in agriculture in this country remains, during intervals of considcra- 
ble length, absolutely idle.. The individual loss thus incurred by 
each farmer is by no means inconsiderable, and the aggregate loss to 
the public is, uuquestionably. of very great amount. Under the 
operation of the banking system of onr northern neighbours, on the 
contrary, the whole mass of capital isin a state of constant circula- 
tion; no portion, however minute, remains for the space of one day 
stagnant. The Scottish system of banking may therefore claim the 
merit of producing the greatest practicable results with the least ex- 
penditnre of means. Compared with England, the amount of capital 
employed in productive industry in the sister kingdom, appears in- 
considerable; but the facility as well as rapidity with which this capital 
circulates more than compensates for this deficiency: and taking into 
consideration the different extent of the surfaces over which they are 
spread, it may be asserted, on the best grounds, that the scanty capital 
of Scotland yields annually a larger produce, both to the owners and 


it being well known, that under the operation of the system of deposits 
and cash-credits, a given extent of land mnay be equally well cultivated 
with two-thirds or perhaps one-half of the eapinal which would be re- 
quired for a similar purpose in England, where it may be assumed that, 
combining time with amount, one-half of the whole farming capital re- 
| Mains in a state of stagnation, and, by consequence, unproductive. It 
|is also clear, that under the Northern system, capital must he more 
equally diffused than it is in England; the surplus of the w ealthy far- 
|mer passes without delay into the bank reservoir, whence it finds its 





| Way into the hands of his less opulent neighbour, who stands in need of 


| temporary assistance. In England, the agriculturalist who possesses 
capital sufficient to meet the most expensive seasons or emergencies, 
| must at certain times have a considerable portion lying dead upon his 


|nate persons, languishes for want of funds. Hence a double injury: 
the rich agriculturalist loses from an overplus, and the poor one from a 
defective supply of capital. Under the Scottish system, on the con- 


trary, the supply is invariably and regularly proportioned to the wants | 
of each individual at every season; the rich man need not be at the ex- | 


pense of more capital than can be profitably absorbed in his business; 
jand his poorer neighbour, of fair reputation for honesty and industry, 
may always command an abundant supply. 


It is a fact which must attract the attention of every Engtishman who 


| happens to visit Scotland, that land there yields to the owner a much | 


| higher rent, than land of equal quality and productiveness either here 
jor in any other part of the world. It is, we believe, pretty generally 


| adinitted, that in England tire rise of rents has by no means kept pace 


; With the addition which has been made to the gross produce of the soil # 
j the net produce, or landlord’s share, bearing now a much smaller pro- 
portion than formerly to the gross produce, and consequently to the 
capital laid out in the improvement of tillage. Certain economists 
| would have us believe that this is the unavoidable result of a principle 
Which they pret ‘nd to have discovered, as appl 
laid out in the cultivation of the soil: t 
of « apit al so employ ed must neces 
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proportion of rent to gross produce must diminish with the improve- 
ment of tillage.’ Upon this argument we beg to observe, that if the net 
produce or rent of land must diminish in its pr portion to the gros pro- 
coraing fo a general principte reguisting th fits of addi. 


yielding, until establishments have been everywhere organized, on prin- | tional 


the public at large, than the much more abundant capital of England; | 


jhands; while the tillage of farms in his vieinity. occupied by less fortn- | 


n tha i 
to find it operating everywhere alike; but tle beens might o,),. 
experience of the practical cultivator; on the ¢ Out Le, 
known fact, that while in E the net Ontrary, it is ¢'y, 

diminished in proportion to the gross pro page wy remt of lned |... 


of land in Scotiand has in its : ut OF net » 
gross amount of the iangeovell aoodeme more than k a 


produce. The Pate the 
, is generally calculated at one-fiith, seldom at rent of Ton ead Edin: 
| the gross produce; the rent of improved land in One-third. 
| generally to one-half, sometimes, We suspect to ne @Mow, 
| whole produce of the soil.. At part of this difference wont, Of ty 
accounted for by the comparative exemption of the ay RO douly , 
of the empire from the payment of tithes and ee ivisiy 
making the most ample alloWance which can het rec cates; bet ai,, 
of these two charges incident’ to the occupation of juired on Acco 
there will still appear a very considerable exces in a in En 
Scottish rénts to gross produce, Which must be ascribed I 
gauiee- Now we are inclined to think that this abvedia 
por ionate excess of revenue derived from land—arises is 
operation of the Scotch system of banking; a 
ceive, in the following manner. , 
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In many parts of this country, estates continue still to } 
ancient system, in small farmis; the occupiers of this inte na 
dom possess the capital required for their proper cultiy at aon 
are no banking establishments at hand which can mak “om, aad t , 
| ciency; hence the land is imperfectly tilled, the gross ‘ nb this 
land the rent low. A very considerable portion of the pss ute 
‘land has, however, been re-modelled upon the modern pe mb 
| thrown into large farms. But these farms can only be a pe 
| wealthy capitalists, who are accustomed to live in an pe x my 
| Sometimes cven in an extravagant manner: itis mauifes — F 
, cess of expenditure must be replaced out of the crop, an " * 
jamiees, that although the gross produce raised on thece farm ro 
| perhaps, to that whieh is aaah on land of similar , nality ny a 

still the surplus revenue of the owner is much emailer” ma 
large farms in the south must be governed by the h 
| farmers who alone possess sufficient capital to occupy them : the is 
| farmer, who possesses no eapital, and has nothing to recomn ot 
| except his industry and economy, is utterly precluded from te “ 
+a competitor for one of these farms. But mark the differs nice wih : 
} gard to the farms of Scotland. Here the landowner has it in his x , 
| to avail?himself of a competition extended throughout the whe 
| the class engaged in the cultivation of the soil; it is not conkned 
| England, to those who are already possessed of the necs ssary a 
| of capital, but it takes in every cultivator, however humble his 
ltion, provided he comes forward with an established reputatior 
| good conduct and industry. These qualifications, which peculiar 
him for the suecessful occupation of a farm, constitute the on. 
| recommendation which he can present to the managers of a Sous 
| bank. He cannot, therefore, be at a loss for capital to proceed \ , 
{his undertaking. Farmers of this description will naturally live ' 
| more economical manner than could be expected of men who poser 
ja considerable capital; hence they combine every requisite whir 
Handiord can desire in a tenant. They possess great practical ski 
lan avocation to which they have been regularly trained: they are tw 
jseveringly industrious—and economical to a degree which bord: 
even upon penuriousness; and the capital of which they are dex t 
is readily and even eagerly furnished them out of the accumulates 
savings deposited in the hands of the bankers. In Scotland, the 
of land is, therefore, regulated by the amount which the command 
capital enables this industrious and economical body of cultivator 
| pay for their farms. Industry and economy become thus the effi 
regulators of rent in that part of the empire; in England, on th 
trary, the expensive habits of that class of capitalists. who alon 
sess the means necessary for the occupation of large farms, consti 
ithe general regulaters of the surplus which falls to the shere of | 
Pie ners 
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it need scarcely be observed, that the cost of labour forme a very ir 
}portant item im the expenditure incurred in the eultifation and im 
"provement of land. Admitting that the land-owners af this countr 
have been considerable gainers from the improvements which 


.| been made upon their§ estates by large farmers, it is, we think, quite 


certain, that if capital to anequal amount had been Iaid out under th 
| personal superintendence of small farmers, (supposing them to be por 
sessed fo equal skill and energy,)it would have been prodygiive 0 
| much greater effect. Experience leaves no doubt upon the mind 
any person practically convesant with agriculture, that the small 
} mer who lays out a given amount of capital in paying the wagesol 
| hoar—who looks to everything himself, and who, instead of saying » 
i his workmen, “Go and exeeute the task which is set out for y 
|snys, “Let us go and dig together,” will obtain for his money mut 
imore labour than a gentleman farmer. It is a fact well known 
| agricultoralists, that the labourers of the present day perform mveh \ 
| work than their predecessors thirty or fifty years ago, Under the v- 
| mediate superintendence of @ small farmer, the labourer is farn 
with no opportunity of loitering or neglecting his work ; but when 
works for a large farmer, under the oceasional superintendence 
| hireling looker, be is set free from all efficient controul, and perio 
| for his hire just as much work*as his conscience dictates. Henry 
| follows, that a given quantity of labour—not a given number ol 


| hourers—costs a large farmer probably twice as much as the sam 

| tity of labour costs the small farmer; and this extra costot 
| must ultimately fall upon the landowner, and diminish the amour 
| his rent. é 

| The banking svstem of Scotland has rendered it, in most instan 
| unnecessary for the landowners to have recourse to a practice whic’ 

| worked so much injury to the peasantry of I ngland—that ol cons 

' ting and enlarging farms; and even where it has been adopted ut 
{not been pushed to the same pernicious extent as in the improves 

| tricts of this country. A writer,* possessed of extensive knowled ‘ 
| this subject, states that, throughout a large portion of Scotland #" 
{he had personally surveyed, he found farms to vary in extent 
tawenty-five to four hundred acres, the average being about one hure 
land fifty. But the peculiar feature of the husbandry of Be _ 
| the important fact, that the occupier of twenty-five aeres culls 
i his little farm with as much energy and intelligence 4 lus - 
bour, who holds, perhaps, four hundred. By the same y 
which we have already cited we are told that even in the a 
parts of the country many farmers who, ia point of hard nang 

| accommodation, plain living, are on a level with, or perliaps a 
| the ordinary condition ofan English day-labourer, sull ae eal 

| agricultural skill, and exhibit remarkable examples of correct ane 
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| farmers, who live in the easiest style, Aa om 

of industry, accompanied by the closest application to natate 

landowners of England, when desirous to improve aes herat 
in general found it necessaryto remove their little oper ip 

this class of occupiers was destitute both ot the capaa saan E 
ledge indispensable for the prosecution — of improve a 
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among our neighbours, this change was mang 
liminary of improvement. The accommodation furn 
dits has enabled the small farmer of Scotland to beeo 
it is, nO doult, true 
system as cotuers, ware ; 
: but it is equally tre 
f emerging from Be 
In“the south, the Co" 
districts bay - o 
woert 


improver of his limited tract of land; it 
those who occupied land under the ancient 
pushed into the condition of day-labourers ; 
if possessed of energy and activity, the means « 
dition have heen always within their reach. 
| effected in the rural economy of our improv’ ed — 
| lowed by consequences of a much darker compicso® 
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farms hasbeen adopted, the whale body of an- 
yas been displaced, inorder to make room for wealthy 
fittle farmers have consequently sunk into day-latourers, 
ear scarcely less than a miracle, that any one of them 
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FRANCE. 
From the Messager des Chambres, of Oct. 21. q 
: orday evening crowds again assembled in the Courts of the Pa- 
fen uttering the same cries and the same threats which have for 
oe avs disturbed and offended all good citizens. ‘The Courts were 
om ly cleared by the National Guard; the crowds formed again on 
a front of the Palace, and the same cries were continued. 
+* mean time a number of individuals went through various quar 
a the city, endeav ouring to excite the people to unite with m, 
“arch to the Palais Royal; but every where they failed, 
ceauge was received with universal indignation. 
lh the mean While the National Guards dispersed the crowds on the 
«edu Palais Royal, and compelled a band of from 400 to 500 indi- 
to retire, who took the road to Vincennes, by the Faubourg St. 
ne, A few of them carried fire-arms, and others sticks. On 
le urival at Vincennes they required that the Ex-Ministers should be 
tothem. General Dumesnil having replied to them as be- 
“qe his character and his duty, they took the road to Paris, and ap- 
ved again at the Palais Royal, uttering the same cries. The Na- 
“Guard assembled from all points, and in tess then half an hour 
mace and the surrounding streets were evacuated, the most turbn- 
were arrested, all the crowds were dispersed, and good order was 
“ompletely restored. are : 
due hundred and thirty-six individuals were carried to the Prefecture 
Police, and immediately interrogated previous to their appearance 
ore the Magistrate. On the Place du Palais Royal, at the spot 
sone the arrest took place, a number of placards were found, several 
chieh, betraying thus their origin, contain violent attacks on the per- 
‘gp of the King. A severednvestigation will take place as to the true 
ohorsof these disturbances, which ~s so just an antipathy on the 
of the population. The laws and the courts of jastice will do 
‘vie duty apo them. The peace of a great people must not be com- 
womised by a few busy bodies, who foment the basest passions, mistead 
‘ye eredulous, and, directly or indirectly, promote the most wicked de- 


duals te 


oven! 


The National Guard is worthy of the greatest praise. Its conduet 

« been prompt, firm, wise, and judicious. It perfectly understands 
od fulfills its daty ; it maintains good order, while it acts on the side of 
gtice and liberty. 

To-day, at nine o'clock, the King, in the uniform of the National 
(uerd, descended into the court of the Palais Royal, accompanied by 
vs Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans, General Lafayette, and Mar- 

»| Gerard, the Minister of War. 

The court of the Palace was filled with those spectators who, every 
poring at that hour take a pleasure in sceing the guard relieved. 
There were there assembled detachments of the 5th and 6th legions of 
ve National Guard en foot, of the 5th company of the 3d squadron of 
Horse National Guard, and the post of grenadiers and light infantry 

the 31st regiment of the line. 

Ilis Majesty was desirous of testifying his satisfaction at the firm, vi- 
slant, and devoted conduct which they manifested during the after- 
on of yesterday, and the whole of the night. 

Scarcely had his Majesty appeared in the court when the crowd col 
ced roundhim, Cries of “ Vive le Roi!” were heard from all sides; 
nd such were the acclamations, that his Majesty had some difficulty in 
ocuring silence. 

The King delivered the following address to the National Guard on 

‘My Dear Comrades,—I come to thank you for the zeal you dis- 
veyed beet night in maintaining the public tranquiltity, and ia piererv- 
the Palais Royal fromra band of senseless agitators, whose ridiculous 
eempts will fall upon themselves by meaus of the good spirit and the 
jompitade with which you have repressed them. What I and what 
weal wish is, that the public peace may cease to be troubled by the 
enemies of that real liberty and of those institutions which France has 
cpquered, and which can alone preserve us from anarchy and all its 
concomitant evils. It is time to put a stop to this deplorable agitation; 

‘time that the maintenance of public order should restore confidence; 
id that confidence should bring back its activity te commerce, and se- | 
we to every one the free exercise of all the rights which it is the duty 
tthe Government to protect and to guarantee. With your coneur- 
mace, with your patriotisin, and with the assistance of the respectable 
General and the brave Marshal, whom I rejoice at all times to sce be- 
% me, we shall accomplish this noble task. Ever devoted.to my 
untry, ever faithful to the cause of liberty, iny firet duty is to Maintain | 

empire of the laws, without which there is neither liberty nor secn- | 
jor any person, and to secure the force necessary for resisting those | 
tatks by which it is attempted ¢o disturb that liberty. You will con- 
rf your generous efforts to second mine, and you may count on me 

a on you.” 
ils Majesty then addressed the Horse National Guard :— 

l'rom the Gazette de France, Oct. 21. 
*serectenk or Potsce. Inhalitants of Paris !—'Tumultuous assem- 
trouble the public peace; they afflict the heart of the King. By 
ulyzing industry and commerce, they stop the sources of prosperity. 


_" 


ale 


| they do not cease immediately they will tarnish the eclat of this glo- 


~ revolution, which has acquired for France the admiration of the | 
These ass mblies are not to be imputed to those brave men whose 
nerosity equals their courage, but toa small number of misled men, 
aperfidious agitators excite to disorder, the last hope of our ene- | 
A great proceeding is taking its regular course. ‘They wish to | 
the people believe that the acensed will be withdrawn from the | 
wnsibility of their acts. It will be found that the people are de- | 
‘ed—that justice will be done; but, whatever that justice may be, | 
majesty of the laws, and the independence of the judges must be | 
yected. The result should be attended to with patience. 
inhabitants of Paris, be not disquieted—your magistrates watch over | 
* Maintenance of order—every measure is taken which can be ne- | 
‘y to assure it. They strongly reckon upon tbe spirit which ani- | 
as upon your patriotism—upen the National Guard, so wor- 
t liberty which it has conquered. You may reckon upon 
—they will fulfil their duties. 

Prefect of Police. Grop (ne Lats.) 

Paris, Oct. 19, 130. 
‘wut 1) o'clock, numerous groups formed in the Courtaf the 
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us Royal They cried, “ Death to the Ministers! vengeance! 
* hing descended, without any escort, and in an every-day dress. 
ke to the persons round him. We are assured tbat he said 


izeance never 


af th 


justice always. If it is necessary, I will pat-my- 
head of the National Guard to make the laws respected—I 
but I detest licentiousness. Let good eitizens 
executed, and Justice shall do her duty.” 

*clamations followed these words. ‘The crowd dispersed al- 
immediately 


irend af liberty, 


*: the law shall be 


Order of the Day of Oct. 19. 
aten to the King’s expressing this morning to the National 
“on Guty near the Palace his satisfaction and his gratitude, not | 
i regard to the post and the reserves at the Palais Royal, but to 
3 , aeons who, in the course of yesterday, and thronghout the 
u a vern emulous in zeal for the maintenance of public « rder, 
‘) H6S given directions to the General in Chief to transmit to 
“Sten in arms the assurance of these sentiments. A great nwtn- 
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| Parisian mob 


' King, and 





ber of spectators had an opportunity of witnessing how the Royal eon- 
fidence and approbation were given and received. These are new and 
nuitaal pledges of devotedness to the cause of the revelution effected 
by the heroic population of Paris, and whieh the enemies of liberty 
and public peace, under various pretexts, are so anxious to undo, but 
which they will find impossible to cownteract. 

_ The General in Chiet, proud of commanding the patriotie National 
Gaard, after having. in common with it, enjoyed the public confidence, 
of which it is justly the object, wishes also especially to ex his 
thanks tor the firmness, the Zeal and devotedness which have been ex- 
hibited throughout yesterday and last night. It is evident that now, as 
during the first years of the revolution, the énemies of liberty would 
Wish to see it disgraced by anarchy, sullied by crime, and misunder- 
stood by the peaceable citizens, who wonld greatly err in contounding 
it with the causes of those disturbanees which are the me ins of destroy- 
ing their quiet, interrupting their industry, awd interfering with public 
order. Certainly it is not by such means that what we have gamed by 
the glorious revolution af the great week can be consolidated, and that 
we shatt obtain what is necessary to complete the regeneration of France 
on the basis of perfect freedom, with restriction as without alloy, ona 
toundation worthy of the revolution effected by a generous peuple, ac- 
quainted ut once with their rights and their duties. 

This people have now become too enlightened to allow themselves to 
be made the dupes of their disguised adversaries—too well intormed to 
be trained on by men who would mislead them—too just not to be 
| horrified at those vociferations which would disturb the course of jus- 
| tice, and would dishonour us among nations accustomed to the priuci- 
ples and the forms of true liberty—and too proud of their present glo- 
| ty to descend from the high station to which we have been raised by 

our new revolution. No! such an evil is not reserved for an old ser- 
| vant of the popular cause, who congratulates himself that he has lived 
| long enough to see its pure and glorious triumph 
| Itis particular to those of his fellow citizens who already form the 
| National Guard, to his dear brethren in arms, that the General Com- 
) manding in Chief ought now to repeat the assurance of his satisfaction, 
his gratitude, and his entire confidence in the truly patriotic spirit of 
liberty and public order of which they have given these new proofs 

LAFAYETTE. 
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IRELAND. 
From the Dublin Register, Oct. 20. 
A notice, in the following words, appeared in the the papers of yes- 
terday and the day preceding :— 
“Gentlemen of all persuasions having intimated their wish to form 
a Society for Legislative relief, there will be a meeting held on Tues- 
day, at the Parliamentary office, to make the the necessary arrange- 
ments. The chair will be taken at half past one o'clock. Tickets, 
one shilling each, to be had atthe door. N.B. A strong wish has been 
expressed, to call the Society ‘The Anti-Union Association,’ which 
will be then discussed.” : 
In consequence of which the following proclamation was issued by 
the Lord Lieutenant :— 
By the Lord Licutenant General, and General Gorernor of Ireland. 
A PROCLAMATION. 





entitled “ An Act for the Suppression of dangerous Associations, or as- 
semblies in Ireland,” a power is invested in the Lord Lieuteuant, or 

other chief Governor, or Governors of Ireland, by his or their procla- 
| mation or order, to prohibit or suppress any association or asseanbly, or 
| meeting of persons in Ireland, which he or they shall deem to be dan- 
| gerous to the public peace or safety, or inconsistent with the due ad- 

ministration of the law, or any adjourned, renewed, or otherwise con- 

tinued meeting of the same, or any part thereof, under any name or 
| pretext, or device whatsoever. 

And whereas, it hath been made known to us, that an association or 
| assembly, or meeting of persons is formed, or is about to be formed in 
| the city of Dublin, under the name of the Irish Society for Legal and 

Legislative Relief, or the Anti-Union Association. 

And whereas, we Geen the existence of the said association, Assem- 
bly, or meeting of persons to be dangerous to the public peace. 

We, therefore, the Lord Lieutenant General, and General Governor 
of Ireland, being resolved to suppress the same, do hereby prohibit the 
meeting of the said association, assembly, or meeting of persons, and 
all adjourned, renewed, or otherwise continued meetings of the same, 
or any part thereof, under any name, pretext, or deyice whatsoever ; 
; and being determined and resolved strictly to enforce the law and 
penalties thereof, against all persons offending in the premises, do 
charge and command all Sheriffs, Mayors, Justices of the leace, and 
all other Magistrates, Officers, and others whom it may concern, to be 
aiding and assisting in the execution of the law, inpreventing the meet- 
ing of said association, assembly, or body of persons, or in the effectual 
dispersion and suppression of the same, and in die detection and prose- 





} cution of those who, after this notice, shall offend in the respects atore- 


said. 
Given at his majesty’s Castle of Dublin, this 18th day of Oct. 130 
By his Grace's Command. fi. Hanpisor 





We beg to direct attention tothe advertisement of Mr. Oates, a gen- 
tlemen fully competent to the business he undertakes. We have 
again entrusted our affairs to him in the route he intends to pursue. 


TO PRINTERS.—Wanted a small second hand Ramage Press 
Cash will be paid if the article is offered on low terms. Apply at 
this office 





Exchange at New York on London 60 days 64 a 69 








EB ALBION. 
_NEW YORK, SATL RDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1830 


The Minerva, from London, has put us in possession of London 
dates to the 23d ult 

The intelligence from Paris, by this vessel, is to the 21st of October 
The disturbances in that capital, mentioned in previous arrivals, are 
confirreed—even so late as the 21st the city was scarcely tranquil 
The new disorders arose from the efforts that are supposed to be making 
by the King to save the late Ministers, and it now seems necessary to 
sacrifice these unfortunate men to appease the bloody de mands of the 
The National Guard did its duty manfully, and were 


ably seconded by the King in person. The insurgents were at length 


dispersed, and about on hundred and fifty of the ringleaders were se- 


cured and handed over to the police 

It is in vain to attempt to conceal the lamentable fact, that discontent 
is rapidly spreading against the new order of things in France. The 
even Lafayette, have lost a portion of their recent high 
popularity; seven of the journ us are already in active oppesition, the 
Gazette de France, Courrier Francais, National, Journal du Commerce, 
Tribune. Patriote. and the Revolution. One of these, the National, 


| speaks thus of General Lafayette :— 


We had reason to expecta law or ordinance regulating the powers 
of the generalissimo of the National Guards. Is he to be the absolute 
king of an armed and independent nation (the Guards) in the midst of 
another uation not armed and subject to the constitution 7 Is he to be 


an additional and responsible minister, or a minister independent of the 


rest aud without any legal respons 


’ t' ty the country ! 
- ‘ 


Whereas, by an act passed in the tenth year of his Majesty's reign, | 





We cannot say that the fears we expressed in our last number have 
been at all diminished by the news received iv the course of the week 
—but, on the contrary, have been encréased—nay, almost confirmed. 
We have, hoWever, great reliance on the King, by whose firmness ant! 
ability the Frenh Monarchy and the peace of Europe c&n de alone 
preserved.” Cobbett has written a most inflammatory address to the 
people of Paris, exciting them with all the powers of his able but in 
famous pen to nets of revolution and blood. He has followed up his 
imiquity by translating his address into French, and printing it in the 
cheapest form. In it Lafayette and the new Government are de- 
nounced, 

There-is@ report that Antwerp is in possession of the Belgians, but 
we doubt ts acetracy, asthe Prince of Orange had made that place his 
head-quarters, and had there a strong body of Dutch troops. ‘The for- 
tress, moreoter, is of such importance in a commercial, military, and 
political point of view, that the royal forces would probably hold it to 
the last extremity. ‘There is no other intelligence of momeut from th« 
Netherlands. 

Valdes with his band of Liberals, amounting to 5 or 600 men, legit 
Bayonne on thé 14th of October and entered Spain. Success for » 
short time attended this insurrectionary movement, but the ngitato: 
was at length surprized and totally routed. ‘This expedition it seems 
was deemed premature, and undertaken in opposition to the wishes of 
Mina and the other Spaniards assembled on the fronticrs. The Frepe! 
authorities attempted to stop their progress but were « pposed by the 
national guard and the inhabitants of Bayonne. Subsequent accounts 
have thrown doubts upon the truth of this statement, and affirm thot 
Valdes maintains his ground, and has been followed by Mina and 
other constitutional chiefs. 

Some disorders have taken place in the County of Kent, but « ey 
were of a lgeal, not of a political character, and were speedily put an 
end to. P 

The state f things in Ireland is by no means satiefwetory. M: 
O'Connet is busy in stirring up new strife—his project for repealin; 
the Union be resolutely perseveres in, but the meeting called ia Dublin 
to form an association for the promotion of that object was suppressed 
by a Proclamation from the Lord Lieutenant. We hav: 
l’roclamation in another part of this day's paper 


inserted the 


Intelligence from Colombia announces that the new revolution is 
complete, and that General Bolivar is at the head of the army and on 
The a 
counts from the capital indicate that a reaction in public sentiment 
Las there taken place—at all events the Liberator’s friends are com 


his way to Bogota which place he will enter in triumph 





pletely ascendant. 

The article which we have commenced to-day from the Quarterly 
Review, on Banking, possess¢ 
the subject next week 
of political economists that an extensive paper currency, although i! 


so much interest that we shall pura 
It has long been the opinion of a certain clas 


might have its evils, is well suited to a commercial and manufaeturing 

country. The Quarterly Review has not only adopted this opinion 
but taken the same ground in behalf of the agriculturists, and labours to 
show that the present distress of that branch of our national industry 
would be gpecdily revived if the Scotch system of banking was intro 

duced into England. But a still more important feature of the artic: 
Th GUROW: Wethe direct attack made on the Bank of Pugtand, and the 
strong appeal made at its conclusion to Parliament against renewing 
the Bank charter, at its expiration.in 1533. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that the Quarterly is not emphatically the organ and 
mouth-pieee of the government as formerly; it seems latterly to hay. 

marked out for itself a course of Its own, and it does does not therefore 
follow that the present article should be deemed indicative of the opi 

nion or intentions of the cabinet 


The late revolution in France was yesterday celebrated by the in 
habitants of this cy on a scale of uncommon magnitude. An im 
mense procession was formed of the officers of the state and corporation 








—of the citizens collected in different bodies according to their va 


rious trades and occupations,—and of the volunteer uniform compr 

nies. When the whole were assembled in Washington-#quare, with 
their bauners, implements of trade, and bands of music, the scene wae 
An address to the French peopl 


particularly grand and imposing. 
was there delivered by William M 
| Samuel L. Governeur, Esq; an ode written for the occasion by My 

| Woodworth was then sung by the choir of the Park Theatre, in the 
| chorus.of which they were joined by the surrounding spectators. Tbe 
| Marseitles Hymn followed, and afterwards a feude jore fired by the 
| troops, ch closed the festivities of the day. A small body of French 
| gentlemen, in the dress of the National Guards of France, attracted 
; particular attention by their martial appearance and the neatness of 


| 
| 


Price, Esq. and an oration by 





the uniform. 

“ ath 2th, and 29th of July in Paris, the Marsellois Hymn which 
| animated so much the brave citizens of Paris ow the above memorable 
| day*—arranged ina brilliant style for the Piano Forte, and dedicated 
| to her illustrious father, by M'lle Eugewie Lafayette.” 
| Mr FE Riley of New York has just published the fine piece of music 

above described, and which at the present moment finds a rapid scale. 

Mr. J. L. Hewitt, 137 Broadway, has published Beethoven's celebra 

ted Grand Waltz for the Piano Forte 

Park Theatre.—The celebrated Master Burke has appeared twice 
lor thrice before the New York public. He is a most extraordinary 
child, and none of the accounts previously heard of him were in any 
degree overrated. His enactment of Young Norval was an aston 
ishing performance. Tragedy and Farce are equally within his pow 
ers, and theananner in which he leads the Orchestra in the diffiicul' 
compositions of the great Rossini and other masters excites the ma: 
vel of every one.. This child is scarcely twelve years of age, and iv 
‘a native of the North of Ireland. He is of slender form, light hair 

and fair complexion; his Countenance does not indicate any thing re 
markable, but his tout ensemble is very interesting. 








Officit! drawing of the New-York 
my Consolidated Lottery Extra Clase No. 32, for 1430, drawn November 24th- 


KSYLVESTER, 130 and 211 Broadway 


4, 17, 7, 2 4, 19, 97, 14, 47, 9°-—Bravo! Brave! Ali lucky Sylvester again veiling 
all inc Copitals. The $10,090 sold to a person in Albany; $1900 I sent to & gentle 
man jp Obie: $500 to « person who bought « package ; 6109 to « Gentleman in 
| Broodway ; $150 ond #100 to Ladies of this city—thus I beat ofl the venders. By 
city and distant friends will do well to taok at the following schemes, ai) to be 
| drawn in this city ; Dee. 2, Extrs 33.4 of $10 WO. ae Dee. *, Patra 4, F008 
€10,000, $5; Dee. 16, Extra 25, $30,000. $20,000, $19,000, 50 uf $1000, 05 of E300, 
| tickets $10; Dec. 22, Extra 26, 4 of 910,000, ke, 85 Dec. 29, Extra 31, 920.000 
#10000, kc. §5. Orders for any of the above will moet the come atlenties &s on Her 
pplicauon if addresed to 
J. & SYLVESTER, New-Vork 
(Nev Lu 


| eonal 


i N.B.—Commisnon apd Exchange Business. 
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HURRAH FOR THE KING AND THE NAVY. 


; Sung with unbounded applause by Miss Somerville, at the Royal Surrey Theatre. Composed by J. Blewitt. 


WITH SPIRIT. , 


ad . 
a se 


Olid England rejoice raise high ev'ry voice Forthe King that now rules now rules o’er nation His Jacket’s true 
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blue His heart’s the right hue 
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Shout Huz - - za for the King and the 
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— 
rah forthe King for the King and the Navy Then  Wurrah for the King and the Navy. 
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May Adelaide reign sole Queen of the Main, As the pride as the pride of our Isle all should hail her | Fach true British bosem must throb with emotion. 
She's the wife of a brave a brave British Sailor ; Shout Huzza for the King and the lads of the Ocean, For his Monarch his navy his navy and glory 
Her smiles will encrease the blessings of peace, | Who for years have been far famed in story; Then hurrah for the King aa the & €. 
ME 7AN & FOREIGN AGENCY FOR CLAIMS, Ke. under the ditection| IFVHE Subscriber intending shoitly to set out on a tour through the Southern aud ‘ale rk ‘ rr KETS 
Z —— U. Paimer, Counsellor of the Supreme Court of the United Sates, | : Western States, respectfully offers his services to the Merchants, &c. of New | NEW-YOR K AND LIV ERPOOL PACKETS. 
sud Superior Courts of Law and Equity of the State of New York ;—Ojte 49 Wall York, who may have unsettled accounts to ar! just or collect in any of the follow ing Ships Masters | Daysef sailing from | Days of eailung {rem 
Street, New York. | places :—Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington City, Alexandria, Fredericksburg, | New York. Liverpoe! 
The undersigned braving visited Barope in 1826 and 1827. under the special aus- | Richirond, Petersburg, Norfolk , Fayetteville, Cheraw, Camden,Columbia Charles. | No.l. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, Junet6 Oct. '* 
nices of the late lamented De Witt Chaten, and of other distinguiehed individuals ton, Savannah, Augusta, Milledgeville, Macon, Columbia, Montgomery, Mobile, N. | 4. York, Burcsell, “ga @& © 6] * @ em . 
a the United States, by witich he was enabled to establish a correspondea@ee with | Orleans, Natchez, Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinuati, Wheeling, Pitts 3. Moughaster, Sketchly “ 16, « 16, © 16, Mar. 1,July 1,40 
eminent Bankers and Solicitors in Great Britain and France, which he bas subse- | burg, Kc. &c. Those who may he pleased to employ him may be assured that eve 2. Win. Byrnes, Mackstaf, ‘* 94, «© 94, “ a4, « & * &" & 
eueotly extended to all foreign ports and capitals ia commercial relations with the ry attention will be paid to their interests. Commuuicatious deft at the Albion Of 1. Caledonia, Rogers, Feb. 1,June1,Oct. 1, “ ‘it 
Luited States,—is now prepared to transmit for sottiement the clanns. ke. of all | fice will receive prom, t attention GEO. OATES, | 4.Ge0.Cunning, Allyn, « @&e @ é &; 3, fa 
simants, creditors, assignees, beirs, devisees, legarees, annuitants or Fund-hold-| $ORICKERING'’S ALDINE EDITION OF THN BRITS PORTS ln Moun. | 2+ Hibernia, Maxwell, | ‘* 16, * 16, * 16, April },Aug. 1! 
ers residing iu this country, due, payable or recoverable in any foreiga kingdom, ly Volumes, ranging with the Waverly Novels, Family Library, and simitar | 2. Jobm Jay, Holdrege,| ** 24, * 24, “24, * & “ & 
sialeor colony, on receiving the suitable legal proofs and vouchers, together with pabli saiiows. Just published, with a Portrait, Vols. 1. and iL. containing the Poems 1. Canada, Graham, Mor. 1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ - 
the requisite power of attorney duly authenticated by the appropriate Foreign | of Burns, Vols. U1. and IV. the Poems of Lhomson. 4. Nupolecon, Smith, “ 8 4 Be g « 24, * a. 
‘onsul nearest the claimant's pace of resiudenee | “ We trust that this undertaking will meet with that eacouragement at the hand| 3+ Florida, Tinkham, * 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, May 1,Sep- 1" 
ile has likewise efficient and resfiousible Law Agents and « yrrespondents in the | of good taste, which it merits. A complete collection of onr Poets, with we't Serta. | 2. Birmingham, Resets. 16 oy) ue og) og a § 
yeineipal cities aud towas of the Uaited States sud British America, and will at- | ten memoirs, and printed in a good readable type, is a desideratuw; aud fom the 1. Pacific, Crocker, April!,Aug.1,Dec.1, “ 16, 16 
-od to the prompt collection and recovery of the like claims, Kc. im this Country, | specimen of the work now seut forth, we feel assured Ghat the Aldine Euiti - will 4.Silas Richards, Holdrege, “ 8, “ 8, “ &, ** 34," a4 
u behalf of Americaa as well as Foreign claimants supply thewant. The Lifeof Purasis drawa up with much jadgment and feeling,| 3+ Britannia, Marshall, ‘“* 16, “ 16, ** 16, June 1,Oct. ! Fret 
All communications, post paid, to his address, will receive immediate - gt sud we give Mr. Pickering aud his Evitor praise for having begun the series with | 2.SilvanusJeukins Allen, “O44, 4, 6 a4, * BF * 
Oct. 16.) AARON H. PALMER a Poet whose works breathe such true British feelines as those of poor Burns.—| Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool thirty guineas: from Liverpool. 1479 
= Pes =" - Athenwam, No 34” Mr. JACKSON No. 71 Maiden-lane | guineas including beds. beddiag.wine.andstoresaf every des«r — 
Important information to the amateurs of ball room dancing and waltaing, and TW AND PASHIONABLE tit STORE, No 59 C onal-streot, near Broad - . _ . = ence 
pri ‘ipatly to those who are anxious to receive the best lustruation i Ue de - by N , . y> 2s Simms, late of the firm of Simms & urrison, take -# NEW-YORKS AND HAVRE PAC KETS. _ 
delightful art of dancing peasure of batorming his Intends aud the public, that he hus opened the ahove of Days of eye” 
MASIIONABLE DANCING and WALTZING ACADEMY.- Mr. and Mrs. | establishment with a new and fa-lriowsble asortmenat of Hats, which he w weeai — =i met ae lee ’ Heer . 
i Achitle respectfully inform the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York that their equal to any offered to the pab) I. 8. informs southern, city, aud country deal- | No.1.Charlemagne, |Robineon, Feb i Junel, Oct. 1 Mar.20Jel) a 
scademy is HOW open. The days of Tuition are Wednesdays aud Saturdays. from | ers, that be has extended tae manufacture of the much admired Satin Beaver Drab Oid Live—Havre, | |E.L.Keen,, * t0, ** 10, * 1) Ap. tee. 
‘te Sin the afiervoun for young ladies; from 5 to 7 for masters, aad from 7 to 9 Nats, which are now so fasioasble ia London. From the lone experience he has 2 Cl = c seve Clark : ‘ 29 on « © “@ *. 
for geatiemen. Practiring Kall every Thursday evening. They have also the | ind daring his residence in England and in New York, ho flatters hiwself that he i. i Quesnel Siawkins, (Starch), July 1, Nov. 1) "20 / 
honour (6 ake Knows, that they will give private lessons at theit own house or CHU ntake hats of every description equal to aug made ia London or New York. yu t the Heuril¥ "'3.B. Pell. | * 10. “10, * 1QMay 1 Sept’ * 
leew Lege. For terms, apply ot the residence of Mr. Achille, 84 Wailer. street which he invites the public to call and examine filbats $2 aud wpwar i<, war- F 4: Prat Pe ms | 1? k < és an’ ss 20. “ 0 "39 "13 
{Oct.16.—4.  |tamed. T.S. also invites particular atieution to his new and beautifal Loutasio a sige i " sy Ap’h. 1. Aug. }, Dee. ! ‘Oo "S 
———— — — $$$ $$$ —____—__—_—_—_— | Beaver Hata, for $2 5), warranted to keep their shape and color, equal to those « ud a wt etite Sat - A. rd 4 “1 yay 10 June 1 Oct-? i 
CARD —WR. CHAMBERLAIN respectfully informs his friends aud the pub- | fet #4 or ee. 4 oS ie rancois Ist ht is ¥ ee a n'a ‘1 
A lic, that he has engaged Mr. W hale, Professeur of the solite aecouptishment of | oa SALE or exchange for real estate im thiscity, that healthy, beauulul i IF canon tat ’ |May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1 m ae. 10" 
vishcivg, to commence a school at his spacious rooms, coraer uf Bireker-street and | HI’ romantic residence called Laurel Hill, containing 19 acres of land on the | Old Line—De Itham, Depeyster,, * JG, ** 10, ** 10 July T Ney” 
iragdway, the first weer k in October. Mr. Chamberlain Matters himself, from the | Passaic river, 8 unies from New York. a quarter of a mile from Relleviile one oO “a . hq “ ‘ ; “ 29. ** 90, * 20 i . 
; rake . — ‘ ~ e, and two 2. hdw.Bonafle, Hathaway <0, a lgilart, 
ugh testimonies he has of Mr. Whale's character as « gentioman, of his superior | miles from Newark, to which a steam boat runs daily. The house is loree and Passageinthe Cabin to or fromMavre, ome handreda hd forty © 
Sleuts aud great success as ® teacher te the privespal cities of England and Ameri- | commodious, with an extensive garden attached, well laid out, and aboun lieg with din . » si 4 eddian “< wine .andstores of every description. Wy’ 
a, at parents and guardians Who honour haa With their patronage, will be fully the choteest fruit; end an orchard well stocked with every variety of anu le Aevk . ‘OidLdne coat t, Cc Rolton Fox & Livingston,Miles R Berke 4 Lars ¢ 
eutistied with his mode of teaching, aud We improvement of the puprie entrusted to he barns and stables are cotapactiy built and in excellent order, with ice bouse, tow street, New York. Crassous & Boy d, Brokers. my ee Bord. «*" 


his care in the various styles of Dancing Quadrilis, Waltzes, Spanish Dances, &c. | bathing house, aud every other couvenicnce. The house and growods ars 
adyes and Gentiomen ho wish to place their children wader Mr. Whale's instrnc- | adapted for a respectable academy. A daily stage to avd from New York rs call 
oa, Wild piease make searonable application et Mr. W's Acedemy, which is wow | for passengers. Por tera aud other particulars spply te EDWARD MARTIN. 

epea feos the reception of pupJs, No. 71 Jay-st oF to Mx C. 72 Bicek or st. 7 duly 20-1 ; fil No. 18 W ail etreet 


1. n Quest’ fr, 
baz eo 


Palmer. Nos. 1 cad 2, First and Second lines a 
of Wall and Poarl streets, New York —Agenteat Bavre, 
| —2, Rowan. Boisgesard& Co. 


! te Pos Odice. 


All these packets take s m3 




























